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Education 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


A Ae in German is vacant owing to 

the Appointment of Dr. R. A. Williams to 
the Professorship of German in the University of 
Dublin. 

Applications for the post, accompanied by not 
more than three testimonials and the names of 
three persons to whom reference may be made, 
must reach the undersigned, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained, not later than Sep- 
tember 16, 1907. 

ARTHUR W RUCKER, 
Principal. 
University of London, 
South Kensington, S.W. 








Art 





LD BRITISH SCHOOL. — SHEPHERD’S 

Exhibition of Landscapes and Portraits by 

Early Masters of the British School is now open. 

—SHEPHERD’s GALLERY, 27 King Street, St. 
James’s, 





AMILY PORTRAITS, PICTURES, and 

MINIATURES Copied in Oil or Water- 

Colours, or Etched on Copper.—H. Gorrry, 3 The 
Studios, Melbourne Road, Bushey, Herts. 





IGNORINA CIMINO, D.S.R.A. of 

Florence (Pianoforte and Italian), Member 

of Polytechnic Teaching Staff, is open to receive 
or visit pupils.—*‘* Coloma,’”’ West Crovdon. 





HARLOTTE BRONTE.—A Platinotype 

Reproduction of George Richmond’s Drawing 
by F, Hottyer, 9 Pembroke Square, Kensington. 
Catalogue, rs. 





EXCEPTIONAL opportunity for a Biblical 

Collector. A most interesting lot, consisting 
of over 2300 Etchings and Engravings, ranging 
from 1690 to 1850, neatly inlaid where necessary 
to 11 x 74 inches and arranged, for the low price of 
£37 tos.—R. Crarx, Print Inlayer, Tregenna, 
Burntwood Lane, London, S.W. 





[LD BIRDRE WEDDED, and other Poems by 
HERBERT TRENCH. 5s. Only 30 copies 
remain of edition with title-page drawing b 
AucusTE Donnay. This will not be reprinted. 
Its price will be increased after publication of 
Mr. Herbert Trench’s NEW POEMS in October 
next.— METHUEN & Co. 











HERE is a VACANCY in the [office of a 
trade paper of standing for an ARTICLED 
PUPIL, who would have an excellent opportunity 
for acquiring a knowledge of both the literary and 
commercial side if desired. Good education a sine 
ua non. The Editor is well known as a contri- 
utor to the leading magazines and periodicals.— 
Address, in the first instance, Y 251, THz ACADEMY 
Office, 95 Fetter Lane, E.C. 








_ BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


Invested Capital £30,000. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 

Oftered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 

A young man or woman or twenty-five can invest the 
sum of Twenty Guineas (or its equivalent by Instal- 
ments) and obtain the right to participate in the following 
advantages : 

FIRST. Freedom from want in time of Adversity as 
long as need exists. 

SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical advice by eminent Physicians and 
Surgeons. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots Langley 
Hertfordshire) for aged Members, with garden produce, 
coal, and medical attendance free, in addition to an 
annuity. 

FIFTH. A furnished house in the same Retreat at 
Abbots Langley for the use of Members and their 
families for holidays or during convalescence. 

SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral expense 
when it is needed 

SEVENTH. All these are available not for Members 
only, but also for their wives or widows and young 
children. 

EIGHTH. The payment of the subscriptions confers 
an absolute right to these benefits in-all cases of need. 

For further information apply to the Secretary, Mr 
GEORGE LARNER, 28 Paternoster Row, E.C. 








NOTICE 


All communications to the 
Editor should be addressed 
to 63 Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
W.C. 


All business communica- 
tions must be sent to The 
Manager of ‘ ‘The Academy, '' 
95 Fetter Lane, E.C. 


\ Boos, ete, Wanted 


ILL PURCHASE AT ANY TIME. 
ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS, from 
the earliest times till the beginning of the XVIth 
Century; Incunabula and other Early Printed 
Books ; Illustrated Books, Prints, from the XVth 
and the beginning of the XVIth Century. Rare 
Old Books and Prints.—JacgugEs RosENTHAL, 
Munich, Bavaria. 10, Karlstr. 10. 











Books for Sale 





NCYCLOPZDIA BRITANNICA, Times 

Edition, 36 vols. (including Maps and 

General Index vols.), half levant morocco, £9 9s. 
—W. E. GouLpDEN, 5 St. Paul’s, Canterbury. 





ATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND, Murray s 
Handbook to, profusely illustrated, 7 vois., 
original white cloth, good condition, published 
£5 9s., for 50s. net.— WALKER, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 





N OVELS, Short Stories, Articles, Poems, 

placed with over 90 (ninety) publishers and 
periodicais, Nineteen MSS. by unknown authors 
sold in one week.—Write for_terms and unique 
testimonials, Cambridge Literary Agency, Man- 
aging Director, Gzorce G. MaGnus, 115 Strand, 
London. 





== Editions of Modern Authors, including 

Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; 
Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, 
Rowlandson, Leech, etc. The largest and choicest 
Collection offered for Sale in the World. Catalogues 
issued and sent post free on application, Books 
Bought.—WaLTER T. SPENCER, 27 New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IN 
MODERN SPEECH 


By the late 
R. F. WEYMOUTH, M.A., D,Lit, 
Edited by 
E. HAMPDEN-COOK, M.A., Sandbach 


Oxford India paper, gilt edges, cloth, 38, 6d. net; blue leather 


(for presents), 5s. net. Ordinary paper, cloth, gilt tep, 
28. 6d. net; blue leather, gilt edges, 48. net. 


Lonpon: J. CLARKE & CO. 














Typewriting 








THE MOSHER BOOKS 


view of recent references in these pages 

to my variorum edition of “The Blessed 
Damozel” and to the only complete and 
revised “ Underneath the Bough” by Michael 
Field, I should be glad to mail my latest 
catalogue of THE Mosuer Books post free 
to any booklover anywhere on request. 


Tuomas B. Mosuer, PorTLAND, Maine, U.S.A. 











UTHORS’ MSS., 9d. per 1000 words, Ser- 
mons, Plays, and all kinds carefully ty 

at home (Remington), Good paper. Orders 

promptly executed. Duplicating from 3s. 6d. per 

cea M. L. L., 18 Edgeley Road, Clapham, 


M TYPED with care, 8d. per 1000 words’ 

¢ Circulars duplicated from 2s. 6d. per 
100 (testimonials). Shorthand.—Mrs, JAcKSON, 55 
Rosebery Square Buildings, Rosebery Avenue,E.C. 


Teese promptly and accurately 
done, 10d. per 1000 words. Specimens 
and references.—Address, Miss Mersser, The 
Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, S, W. 
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A GREAT NOVEL. 


MR. JOHN LANE HAS JUST PUBLISHED 
MR. JOHN LANE HAS JUST PUBLISHED 


THE LOVE OF HIS LIFE 
A Novel by Harry Bentley 


THE LOVE OF HIS LIFE 
A Novel by Harry Bentley 


*.* This is chiefly the story of a man’s love aud a woman's ambition, 
The love is aroused in circumstances of a peculiar nature, and 
the ambition attained by means of these cirewmstances. To gain 
the end she has in view the woman risks losing name and posi- 
tion, but is successful in retaining both while losing her honour. 


SUMMER NOVELS 





_ FOR THE WEEK-END 
FOR THE WEEK-END 


By HANDASYDE, Author of ‘* My Garden.” 
** At first sight this clever story promised—nay threatened—to turn into another ‘ Visits of 
Elizabeth,’ but, we are glad to say, it steered safely clear of these rocks. Handasyde’s book 
developed real feeling and emotion, and emerged after a while as a genuine story of passion.” 
Dairy Mai. 
“Only a woman, surely, would write such deep and intimate truth about the heart of 
another woman and the things that give her joy when a man loves her, although that man may 
not be her lawfully wedded lord..”—STANDARD. 


The Strongest Plume 


By HUGH DE SELINCOURT, Author of ‘‘ A Boy’s Marriage.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘* This very clever story .. . neat, artistic. The characters stand out clearly, and there is 
in the conversaticns almost the actual ring of voices.”"—Daity Malt. 
‘*A masterpiece of subtle characterisation.” —Liverroot Post. 


The Mauleverer Murders 


By A C. FOX-DAVIS, Author of ‘“‘ The Dangerville Inheritance.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“A really splendid detective story most ingenious, worthy of Gaboriau at his best.”’ 
Dairy Express. 
*** The Mauleverer Murders’ is gloriously thrilling.” —Morninc LEADER. 


The Lonesome Trail 


By JOHN G. NEIHAROT. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

** 4 very fine work, there is no other word for it. Mr. Neiharot has used his opportunity 
greatly. . . . Written with power, sympathy, and imagination » . .a downright masterly 
manner.” —Dar_y CHRONICLE. 


On the Wall 


By RICHARD FREE, Author of ‘‘ Seven Years’ Hard.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

* Exceedingly virile and attractive.” —STANDARD. 

‘** The book, indeed, constitutes one of the most impressive sermons on the obligations of 
the rich to their poorer brethren if the great city that we have read.” —OuTLook, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 





Napoleonic Reminiscences 


Ralph Heathcote 
Ralph Heathcote 


Letters of a Young Diplomatist and Soldier during the Time of Napoleon, giving an 
Account of the Dispute between the Emperor and the Elector of Hesse. By COUNTESS 
GUNTHER GROBEN. With 2o Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
** A collection of very human documents.”,—GLoBE. 
“* These lectures are extremely interesting as the record of contemporary events and his part in 
them by a high-spiritediyoung man, and give admirablé pictutes of diplomatic and military life at 
that critical period of European history. . . . Excellent lilustrations.”’-—Datty TELEGRAPH: 





A Woman of Spirit 


Memoirs of Ann Lady 
Fanshawe 


Memoirs of Ann Lady 
Fanshawe 


j With Extracts from the Correspondence of Sir Richard Fanshawe. 
Edited by H.C. FANSHAWE. With 38 Full-page Illustrations, including 4 in Photo- 
gravure and 1 in Colour, Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 


Written by Herself. 





JOHN LANE, Publisher, The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W. 





Mr. Bernard Shaw's New Book 


John Bull’s Other Island. 


Containing also “Major Barbara,” and “How He 
Lied to Her Husband ” 


360 pages. Uniform with ‘‘Man and Superman.” 
Price 6s. 
Contents— 
PREFACE FoR Po.iticians ON Home Rute, Eeypet, etc., in about 
sixteen chapters. 
‘* Joun Buty’s Ornuer Iscanp,”’ a long play. 
Preface to ‘*‘ How He Liep to Her Huspanp.”’ 
‘* How He Liep to Her Huspanp,” a short play. 
Preface to ‘* Mayor Barpara,” in about twelve chapters dealing 
with *‘ First Arp to Critics,’”? “THe Sarvation Army,” 
‘¢ CHRISTIANITY AND ANARCHISM,” etc. 
**Masor Barsara,’’ a play. 


OTHER BOOKS BY BERNARD SHAW : 


Man and Superman 

Plays Pleasant 

Plays Unpleasant 

Three Plays for Puritans 

The Irrational Knot 

Cashel Byron’s Profession 

The Common Sense of 
Municipal Trading 2s. 6d. 

The Perfect Wagnerite 3/6 ne 


The following Plays are also published separately in Paper 
Wrapper at 1s. 6d. net ; and in Cloth at as. net 


WIDOWER’S HOUSES YOU NEVER CAN TELL 
THE PHILANDERERS THE DEVIL’S DISCIPLE 


Crown 8vo. 


6s. 
6s. 
6s. 
6s. 
6s. 
6s. 





MRS. WARREN’S PROFESSION | CAESAR AND CLEOPATRA 
ARMS AND THE MAN CAPTAIN BRASSBOUND’S 
CANDIDA CONVERSION 


THE MAN OF DESTINY 
Lonpon: ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. LTD. 


to ORANGE STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 


THE BOOK MONTHLY. 


CONTENTS FOR AUGUST. 





PERSONAL AND PARTICULAR.—A Literary Gossip, with Pictures of some of 
the Heroines of Current Fiction and other Illustrations. 

THE TIME O’ DAY IN LITERATURE—With Portraits and Other Pictures to 
Accompany the Gossip. 

THE NOVEL-DRAMA. Mr. W. J. Locke on the Arts of the Book and the Play. 

SCOTLAND FOR EVER !—Edinburgh as the World's Best Book-buying City. 
By Robert Cochrane. 

MY FIRST NOVEL. And How I Found my First Publisher. 

A LONDON LETTER.—How the “Tube” Railways are Influencing Popular 
Reading. By James Milne. 

SPLENDID PAUPERS—The Dreadfully Hard Case of the Popular Woman 
Novelist. By a Woman Novelist. 

LIGHT AND LEADING.—New Fact and Current Opinion Gathered from the 
Book World. 

NEW BOOKS NEARLY READY.—Particulars of Interesting Volumes Likely to 
be Published this Month. 

BOOKS OF THE MONTH.—A Classified Catalogue of the Noteworthy Books, 
New Editions and Reprints of July. 


OUR EXCHANGE AND MART of Books Wanted and For Sale. 
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CONTENTS but there are others of later date down to the second 

ius Pare | century of the Christian era. It is by such objects— 

a LiteraryWeek . . « 715 ba Ss. lly ene te a statuettes, models, vessels, articles of domestic = 

ae. «€ 6 6 lf <n « lll artistic use—that the life of peoples is most interestingly 

® ° . 2 . . . “9° . 

— ee ae Posiep cad Menai tdene ' + 7 | illustrated, and they show what height the civilisation of 

Literature : The WorldtoCome . . ~ 798] their periods reached more surely than the remains of 

“Auld Dunbar”. . . . 737 | Israelin Europe . + - - 7% | great public monuments, It is to be hoped that our own 

es: — ae °C * | civilisation will be measured in the future by such indi- 

“The Grand Old Man” Again a1 Bach . . . . . . 93 | Vidual efforts rather than by our great collective failures. 
Unlucky Deeds . . . «. zaz2 |} Correspondence . . . + 733 sidtnccaimmaeiiaiai 

An Ellof Pedigree . . . 723 | Books Received - . + + 734 





Why is it that, whereas Mr. Charles Whibley’s admirable 
Registered as a Newspaper in the United Kingdom, and at the New York signed work rarely attracts the attention it deserves, 
Post Office as Second-class Mail Matter. Subscriptions: Inland 158.; | whenever an anonymous article of a “slashing” nature 
Foreign 17s. 6d. a year, post free. appears in Blackwood’s Magazine it is invariably attri- 
buted to him? The foolish article on Mr. Shaw which 
recently appeared in that magazine, and to which we 
have already referred in these columns, was confidently 
assigned to him by all sorts of people. We should be 
very much inclined to doubt that he wrote it. And we 
know that he was not the author of a very amusing 
review of Mr. James Douglas’s book on Mr. Watts Dunton 
which was also attributed to him. Now once more in 
this week’s Times, we have a ‘etter from — Whibley 
repudiating the authorship of an article relating to the 
THE LITERARY WEEK loyalty of our Indian Princes, Experience shows that it 
Not long ago we entered a protest in the AcapDrmy | is a very dangerous thing to assume the hand of this or 
against the practice which obtains in certain daily | that writer in anonymous articles or notes. Would-be 
newspapers of giving prominent notice to the utterly | prophets should remember that style is a very catching 
unimportant opinions of utterly unimportant persons on | thing. The late Mr. W. E. Henley, for instance, suc- 
subjects on which they have no shadow of pretence of | ceeded more or less in producing a paper, every word of 
authority to express an opinion: The Tribune, of July 24, | which, from cover to cover, might have been written by 
furnishes a flagrant case in point by publishing, under | his own hand, and strange to say with disastrous results. 
the head-lines ‘‘The United States,” “More American | However brilliant a man may be readers cannot be 
than the Americans,” a cabled message in which an atten- | expected to appreciate a continual and unchangin 
tive world is informed that a certain Rev. Mr. Aked has | mental diet, and this explains why Mr. Henley, for 
delivered a lecture in New York, at Chautauqua (wherever | his brilliant gifts and inspiring influence on other men, 
that may be), in which he expressed his opinion that British | was always a complete failure as an editor. 
methods of education compared very unfavourably with ; agra csc eninge 
"the practically ideal system of America.” The discovery of an old copy of the Cataneo Vandyck 
eee with an obviously forged inscription has excited some of 
Not content with reproducing these and other equally | the evening papers to an almost ludicrous extent. As 
fatuous and foolish remarks, the Tribune actually devotes | Mr. Konody has pointed out the inscription in the picture 
a short leader to the subject, and we are thus able to | is probably an eighteenth-century fake. Numbers of old 
gather that ‘“‘Dr.” Aked, as it here calls him, is an | portraits were labelled with ridiculous names in this way. 
Englishman who was “once known for his devotion to | Spenser was an Elizabethan poet particularly popular ih 
social reform in England,” and that he was now become | the eighteenth century when his contemporaries were 
* pastor of one of the wealthiest churches in New York,’’ | quite neglected. But many of the so-called Shakespeare 
and that he is "on probation as an American citizen.’”’ | portraits afford plenty of other instances for the bewilder- 
It is safe to say that not one person in a million had ever | ment of Pickwickian experts. The author of the work 
heard of “Dr.” Aked till the Tribune so unnecessarily | at Messrs. Graves’ gallery may now be known as “The 
called attention to him. Moreover the opinions of a man | Painter of the Sea Serpent”’ or the *‘ Artist of the Big 
who renounces his nationality in order to become the | Gooseberry,” 
‘pastor’ of a wealthy New York church, and whose Se con 
methods of ingratiating himself with his wealthy congre- Mr. and Mrs. Pennell may be congratulated on winning 
gation take the form of ignorantly abusing the institutions | their case in regard to the Whistler letters. To those 
of his own country and comparing them unfavourably | who know Mrs. Pennell’s life of Charles Godfrey Leland. 
to those of the nightmare of modern America, are on the | she will seem the perfect Boswell, and all Whistler’s friends 
face of it contemptible, and one wonders what class of | and relatives may surely rely on her discretion to put 
reader the Tribune is catering for when it goes to the | down nothing of which the artist himself would have 
trouble and expense of giving them prominence. We | disapproved, And if Mr. Joseph Pennell infuses into the 
sincerely hope that the “‘ wealthy congregation” of New | biography a spice of controversy, that will be in keeping 
York will make up its mind to accept “Dr.” Aked and | with the pugnacious butterfly spirit. Whistler at all 
keep him permanently in its bosom; he seems to be just | events would have heartily enjoyed a law-suit on the 
the sort of “ pastor” it deserves. subject of his biography, and it is just possible that he 
foresaw and planned a difficulty, by omitting to express 
We frequently emphasise the disregard and even | any explicit wishes in writing. We heartily sympathise 
antagonism of British commercialism to the humanities. | with any one who tries to prevent the unauthorised 
We have therefore the more pleasure in calling attention | publication of a dead man’s correspondence, but in this 
to the exceptional service rendered by the University of | case it was common knowledge during his lifetime that 
Liverpool in the domain of Egyptology, a science of so | the artist had selected Mr. and Mrs, Pennell to write the 
little profit to modern industrialism. An interesting | orthodox biography. 
exhibition of smaller objects discovered at Abydos under 
the auspices of that University is being held in the rooms The acquisition by Mr. R. De Rustafjaell of imiportant 
of the Society of Antiquaries, Burlington House. Most of | Coptic and Greek manuscripts is announced. Most 
the objects date from about B,C. 2000 to about B,C. 1200, | interesting among them are twenty-five new leaves of the 





All communications intended for the Editor should be sent to 63 Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. 

The publishing offices of Tue AcapEemy ave at 95 Fetter Lane, E.C., 
to which address all business letters should be sent. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return unsolicited Manuscripts which 
are not accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. The receipt of a proof 
does not imply acceptance of an article, 
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" Sayings of Christ’”’ in a Coptic translation. Thirteen 
leaves in the original Greek have already been discovered. 
Twelve are in the National Gallery at Paris and one at 
Berlin. The mysterious and highly suggestive saying 
Raise the stone and thou shalt find me, Cleave the 
wood, and there am I”: will be remembered as the 
most remarkable of the already discovered sayings. It 
does not yet appear whether the twenty-five leaves in 
Coptic are entirely new or repeat any of those already 
discovered. 


Etymologically, the most important acquisition is a 
manuscript in the Nubian:language, declared by M. Lacau 
of the Institut Francais of Cairo to be unique. It contains 
a life of St. Menos and the Canons of the Council of 
Nicaea. Hitherto, manuscripts in the Nubian language 
have only been discovered in fragments. The present 
manuscript is exceedingly well preserved and is con- 
sequently of immense importance. In the interests of 
scholars of all nationalities, we trust that the Coptic 
** Sayings of Christ” will ultimately find their way to the 
National Gallery at Paris, together with the one leaf of 
the Greek version now at Berlin. Patriotism in such 
matters becomes mere stupidity. In any one of the three 
capitals the manuscripts will be equally carefully pre- 
served and it is obviously to the interest of the world at 
iarge that they should be kept in one place. 


Mr. J. Evans has already upset by fresh discoveries 
his own well-established plans of the *‘ House of Minos’’ 
at Knossos. Following a chance find, he has now proved 
that what he had described as an outside wall of the 
palace on the southern side, is merely the party wall of a 
spacious corridor, the foundations of which he has 
since traced to a considerable distance. He has fur- 
ther been enabled to develop foundations of other 
buildings in the same direction, with the remains 
of still earlier works beneath them which they had 
superseded. Students of the history of Art (in contra- 
distinction to Archeology) will remember the peculiar 
interest to them of the Knossos remains exhibited at 
Burlington House, namely, the extraordinary realism of 
their decorative forms, especially in plants. In this 
connection Mr. Evans’s further discoveries of minor 
objects is particularly interesting. He describes “a 
hand-moulded relief representing a crab, belonging to 
some clay vessel ’’ as so realistic, that he at first took it 
to have been naturally fossilised. Later on he found a 
pecten shell, a limpet, and zoophytes moulded so as to 
be almost indistinguishable from the natural objects, 


How far is the delicate genius of Mr. W. B. Yeats 
capable of expression through the medium of the stage? 
The question has recently been raised in our columns in 
connection with his play, On Baile’s Sirand; and it 
added to the interest with which one member at least of 
the audience at Miss Hannah Clark’s school on Westerham 
Hill awaited last Saturday the performance of The Land 
of Heart's Desire. The curtain rose, and that exquisite 
little flower of dramatic art was unfolded, petal on petal 
—the dreaming of Maire Bruin, the fairies’ summons 
from the hearth-side to their moonlit revels, the anguish 
of conflict in the dreamer’s breast between human love 
and duty on the one hand, and on the other the witcher 
of fairyland—“ the land of heart’s desire.”” Behind the 
stage, voices and the throbbing tones of the violin sang 
of the spells of that magic realm; from without, its call 
came softly in the summer airs, the veils of mist enfold- 
ing the distant hills. Thus aided, the illusion which is 
poetry deepened as the play drew to its tragic climax— 
that moment when the overwrought heart of the dreamer 
breaks, and is stilled by Death. 


The simple setting, the girlish voices, were all in accord 
with the fine yey wey of the play, and in Athene Seyler 
the character of Maire Bruin found a fitting interpreter. 





So one applauded the close of a graceful and touching 
little drama. Yet, when impressions were analysed, the 
conviction grew that the appeal of The Land of Heart's 
Desire is that of a poem rather than that of a play. It 
deals with things not expressible on any stage—heart- 
hunger, the yearning for beauty, the lure of the gleam. 
No mortal being can render the fairy as she moves in the 
spectator’s mind; one sees a child daintily acting, and 
images for oneself the fay unblest that visited the Bruins’ 
homestead on that May Eve. And what is the play itself 
but the poignant cry of a soul haunted by visions of lonely 
beauty—the cry, and Death’s veiled answer? The plea- 
sure of the performance at Coombe Hill School lay 
precisely in the absence of the footlights and all that they 
connote. The Land of Heart’s Desire seemed a moving 
poem sympathetically read, instead of a piece of acting. 
The players’ voices and gestures, wholly natural and un- 
strained, were indeed but a limpid medium through which 
were revealed, rather than interpreted, the wistful beauty 
of the poem—visions and terrors of the spirit, that may 
be narrated but may not be rendered in form and action. 


There is one aspect of the recent libel action brought 
by Mr. Lever against the Daily Mail which deserves to 
be brought into prominent notice. In an able and 
forcible article in this week’s Vanity Fair it is pointed 
out that the real sufferers in the case are “the poor 
widows, clergymen and half-pay officers who form the 
bulk of the shareholders in the Associated Newspapers 
Limited, which own these papers.” It is they who have 
to pay the damages, and the real culprit, Lord North- 
cliffe, goes scot free. This is no doubt a very distressing 
aspect of the case, but we can only point the moral in 
the same way as we did last week, when we referred to 
those respectable and reputable authors who had allowed 
themselves to be seduced by large fees into contributing 
to the Daily Mail. Let the poor widows and clergymen 
and half-pay officers invest their savings in other quarters, 
and —_ will then be free from the danger of sudden and 
violent loss of income which the Daily Mail’s vagaries 
now expose them to. If Lord Northcliffe wishes to run 
a paper on the lines of the Daily Mail and kindred pub- 
lications we fear there is nothing to prevent him from 
doing so, but let it be at his own risk that he publishes, 
or allows to be published, scandalous and impudently 
libellous matter. Ifthe fifty thousand pounds awarded 
as damages by the jury in the recent case had had to 
come out of Lord Northcliffe’s own pocket it is extremely 
unlikely that the libellous campaign against Mr. Lever 
would have ever been undertaken. 


The Bishop of London’s refusal to induct the Crown 
nominee to a living at Hoxton will be applauded by all 
those who have the interest of the Anglican Church at 
heart. We can only regret that it has not been possible 
to make the same objection to the newly appointed 
Bishop of Newcastle. In both cases these appointments 
have been made by a Government which is bitterly 
hostile to the Church of England, or at any rate so 
much under the thumb of militant Nonconformists 
that it is unable to hold a just scale between 
them. The Church of England has been regrettably 
lax in its attitude towards those members of her 
body whom she tolerates in spite of their lawlessness, but 
up to the present she has been able to avoid the necessity 
of deliberately cramming “evangelical” and “ pro- 
testant ” clergymen and bishops down the throats of un- 
willing parishes and dioceses. The appointment by the 
present Government of the Bishop of Sodor and Man 
to the See of Newcastle, is an outrage on the religious 
susceptibilities of the diocese, and we can imagine the 
outcry which would be raised if a similar action on 
the part of the Government were possible in the case of 
a Nonconformist community. For example, if Father 


Stanton were appointed pastor of Westbourne Park 
Chapel. 
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SILENCE LITERATURE 
Tuis is deep hell, to be expressionless, “AULD DUNBAR” 
To leave emotion inarticulate, The Poems of William Dunbar. Edited by H. Betiysr Baton. 
To guess some form of Love or Joy or Hate (Cambridge University Press, 6s. net.) 
Shadowed == Come imperial loveliness In one of the most turbulent periods of Scottish history 
Behind the hurrying thoughts that crowd and press. | “the gray horse Auld Dunbar”, as he calls himself in 
To track, to follow, to lie down, to wait, one of his numerous petitions to the King, is an arresting 


And at the last before some fast-locked gate figure. a —— his plogrephy aa mg sa — - 
: guess-work. He is mentioned in a few household an 

To stand eluded and companionless. other historical documents and he has alluded to a few 

biographical facts in his poems. Yet though the parti- 


Oh if d ’s hi i 
Un RENTS SP eRe culars be lacking, the general part he played can easily be 


And all the garnered honey of sweet days, ? understood. His admission to the Court and the circum- 
And sweets of sweeter nights, cannot prevail stance that he was early destined to high office in the 
Against this spell of tongue-tied impotence, church “ dandely bischop dandely ” confirm his claim to 


How shall we sing my soul when skies are pale, be of gentle birth, a cadet of the great house of Dunbar. 
And winter suns shed melancholy rays ? In the famous “ Flyting” Kennedy gives Cockburnspath 
A.D as his birthplace. Physically he was a dwarf; mentally 

arin he; is‘much more difficult to understand and describe. 

Educated at St. Andrew’s University he became a friar. 
In all likelihood he was as finished a scoundrel as any 








WHITE MAGIC other wandering mendicant of his day. Kennedy says of 
him: 
Last night I held the crystal, looki Fra Etrik Forrest furthward to Drumfreiss 
Till my ° . on coking down Thow beggit with ane pardoun in all kirkis, 
. 1 ver my hair trailed on the starlit floor ; Collappis, crudis, meill, grottis, gryce, and geiss, 
heard the muffle e And vndir nycht quhylis stall thow staggis and stitkis 
d creaking of a door, Becauss that Scotland of thy begging irkis, 


And all the phantoms came, or good or bad, Thow schaipis in France to be ane knycht of the feild ; 
Waving and laughing silently, or sad, Thow hes thy clamschellis, and thy burdoun keild, 


. ‘ Vouhonest wayis all, wolrun, that thow wirkis., 
As idols left in a deserted town; " ° 
By a ‘‘knycht of the feild” is of course meant a highway- 


Then passed away, and all was white once more. man and “clamschellis” and “* burdoun —— a 
: sails tively scallop shells and pilgrim’s staff. Thief and friar 
To-night the sky of stars is faintly blue, chek iennt the same thing mn. Thata pilgrim should be 
One clear cold crystal lying in God’s Hand ; a common robber was no instance of exceptional turpitude 
And so its base is shown me, as I stand or a sign of impiety. It isina devout poem “ The Visita- 
Below a moon that wanes in pallid pride; = of A. ang — Dunbar — a much 
: shame that as a friar he was a rogue and impostor, “ay 

pe whet God sess pon the other side reddy all men to begyle.” Such offences were too 
know not. Are we phantoms, passing through customary to stand in the way of preferment. There is 
His crystal, ever held above the land ? documentary evidence to show that he returned to France 
in the suite of Lord Bothwell and the Bishop of Glasgow 

MaRY-ADAIR MACDONALD. in the Katryn. Evidently he made many other travels and 


voyagings for the king, yet he rose to no high estate. Like 
so many other bards, ancient and modern, he suffered much 
from impecuniosity. At the court of James IV. he played 
«LILITH ” with Rabelaisian gusto the part of jester-poet and buffoon. 

But whoever formed their judgment of him by that data 
only would indeed have gone astray. Under the garb of 
the young, lying, sneaking, begging, flattering friar, there 








THE ageless world-tree holds me bound 


an soqed coll. was an ardent spirit looking out at nature with a poet’s 
I move my lips to wake the sound ever fresh surprise and delight. Behind the lewd, clever, 
Of new shoots bursting through the ground gross, coarse rhymer,is not only the great and accomplished 


poet of that royal epithalamium, “ The Thrissill and the 


Till all the earth is summer-crowned 
Rois” and of “ Now fayr, fayrest of every fayr,” but 


cate eiaes once again a man who looks before and after and whose 

heart as he watched life’s sorrowful and transient pageant 
I am the mother of the rose was filled with infinite sadness, infinite regret and 
Of leaves that fall, melancholy. It is well that the character of the humdrum 
And from my sighs the winds unclose, citizen should harden into moulds and grooves, but the 


poet’s mind remains ever in solution and therefore is 


And from my tears the river flows, : 
liable to run into the most unexpected channels. Dunbar 


e 
7 oa —— rene belonged;to the same order of poet as Burns who, founding 
— himself on the folk-song of Scotland, swallowed at a gulp 
. the tradition bequeathed by his far-off ancestor. The 
Men carve my name in many runes, folk-song of the eighteenth century was developed from the 
I have no name. early ‘‘mackers.” Particularly is the kindredship of 


Burns and Dunbar noticeable in the pleasure which each 


Gods lose the counting of the Junes, , : | the 
of them took in the display of primitive unguarded human 


La meat — Pau the dunes, nature. “Ane Brash of Wowing ” might have been written 
€ burning suns die into moons— as an episode in “ The Jolly Beggars.” The love-making 
I am the same, in the one is just the same as that in the other, just as 





REGINA MIRIAM BLOCH, plain spoken and Rabelaisian. No one who came after 
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Dunbar (unless indeed it were Urquhart the translator of 
Rabelais) except Burns could have produced that torrent 
of execration and abuse in the ‘‘ Flyting.” 


Mauch muttoun, byte buttoun, peilit gluttoun, air to Hilhouss ; 
Bannok beggar, ostir dregar, foule fleggar in the flet ; 
Chittirlilling, ruch rilling, lik schilling in the milhouss 
Baird rehatour, theif of natour, fals tratour, feyndis gett ; 
Filme of tauch, rak sauch, cry crauch, thow art our sett ; 
Mattoun dryver, girnall ryver, yadswyvar, fowll fell the : 
Herretyk, lunatyk, purspyk, carlingis pet, 
Rottin crok, dirtin dok, cry cok, or I sall quell the. 


When Burns was ™ going great guns,” his gay spirits at their 
highest, his mental energy quickened and enlivened, and 
his Scotch humour stimulated by Scotch drink, incidents 
such as that of the “‘ flyting”’ occurred often enough. Here 
the vocabulary of filth, scorn, and obloquy is beggared to 
find expressions of abuse. It does not at all follow that 
there was any bad feeling behind. On the contrary, it 
was all spoken, as Sir Lucius O’Trigger says, according to 
the trick. In Dunbar’s ‘‘Lament for the Makaris,” in- 
dited ‘‘ Quhen he was seik,” his old antagonist is thus 


spoken of: 
Gud Maistir Walter Kenedy, 
In poyntt of deth lyis verely, 
Grit rewth it were that so suld be; 
Timor Mortis conturbat me. 


This was writ when he was “ seik,” but sorrow came to 
live with him, “ no casual mistress, but a bride.’”” When 
growing old, he had 


No gold in kist nor wyne in cowp 
No ladeis bewtie nor luiffis blys. 


What a different man this is to the merry poet of that 
indecorous but delightful dance in the * Queenis Chalmer,” 
which, with another poem addressed to the Queen, furnishes 
an eloquent commentary on the manners of the time: 


Than cam in Dunbar the Mackar ; 
On all the flwre thair was nane frackar, 
And thair he daunset the dirrye dantoun ; 
He hoppet lik a pillie wantoun, 

For luff of Mwsgraeffe, men tellis me; 
He trippet; quhill he tint his pantoun : 

A mirrear dance mycht na man se, 


Another aspect of the man is disclosed in * The tua Mariit 
Wemen and the Wedo,” where he figures as the witty and 
licentious satirist of his age, showing society in section so 
to speak, and producing a picture of manners as repulsive 
as it is clever. After long study of the mud and dregs of 
life how refreshing it is to come upon that fine burst of 
enthusiasm for nature at the end, where all is so fresh, and 
clean and pure that it 


Micht confort ony creature of the kyn of Adam ; 
And kindill agane his curage thocht it war cauld sloknit. 


It is characteristic of genius to think little of its own 
achievement much of what it might have done. We 
remember Burns 


I might e’er this ha lead a market 

Or strutted in a bark and clarkit 
My cash account 

While here half mad, half fed, half sarket, 
Is a the amount. 


The same regret was poignant in Dunbar’s mind in middle 
life. Like many another genius, he saw stupidity and 
mediocrity preferred while he had to complain of constant 
neglect. 
Jok, that wes wont to keip the stirkis, 
Can now draw him ane cleik of kirkis, 
With ane fals cairt in to his sleif, 
Worth all my ballattis vndir the birkis ; 
Excess of thocht dois me mischeif, 


_ Of the final stage of his career very little is known. He 
is not heard of after Flodden and the death of his master 
James IV. The bulk of the work known to be his is not 
very large, yet Sir Walter Scott and nearly every other 
good judge of literature found in his the greatest name 
anterior to that of Robert Burns. In melody and finish 





he even excelled the latter and he equalled him in ardour 
and vivacity. Yet one hasonly to read the “ Jolly Beg- 
gars” after Dunbar to feel the virile mastery of the 
later-poet. It has to be remembered, however, that while 
he was at the beginning, the other came near the end of 
Scottish literature. Already after only a hundred years 
Burns has ceased to be intelligible except to those who 
have made a special study of his dialect; after four hun- 
dred years the most enthusiastic and painstaking of 
editors has to confess in many instances that he does not 
understand the language of his author. For example the 
woman’s burden in the Brash, “ Fow leiss me that graceless 
gane,” is rendered ‘‘ that graceless mouth or face is very 
dear to me.”’ The editor properly observes that this ‘* does 
not give very good sense.” 

We have noted one or two instances in which a wrong 
meaning is given probably because too much trust is placed 
in the dictionaries. Many of the words dead now bore 
very different meanings when they were alive. As an 
instance, take the line, ‘‘ My new spaind howphyn ira the 
sowk”’ ; those of our readers who may have had the chance 
to hear very old-fashioned country people will agree that 
the meaning of the line is : ‘* My new-weaned pigling from 
the suck,” an expression that would have been considered 
perfectly natural. ‘‘ Darling” as a meaning of howphyn— 
though given by Jamieson—does not apply here. A few 
other questions of the kind occurred to us, but it would 
be ungracious to insist upon them. Mr. Bellyse Baildon 
has given us an excellent edition with an admirable pre- 
face, most suggestive notes, and a useful vocabulary. 
Lovers of poetry are greatly indebted to him. 


MORE FLOWER BOOKS 


(1) Flowers and Trees of Palestine; By Avausta A, Temp.e- 
(Elliot Stock.) 

(2) Wild Flowers of the British Islands, Illustrated and written 
by H. Isapet Apams, F.L.S. (Heinemann, 30s. net.) 

(3) John’s Flowers of the Field. Edited by C. Exxiotr, With 
ninety-two coloured plates by E. N. Gwartkin. (Rovt- 
ledge, 7s. 6d. net.) 

(4) Our Gardens. By S. Reynotvs Hote, Haddon Hall 
Library. (Dent, 3s. 6d. net.) 

(5) The Eversley Gardens and Others. By Rose G. Kinestry. 
(Allen, 6s. net ) 

(6) A Concise Handbook of Garden Annual and Biennial Plants. 
By C. M. A, Peake. (Methuen, 3s. 6d.) 

(7) The Book of the Chrysanthemum. By Percy Fottwet. 
(Lane, 2s. 6d. net.) 


THE connection between industries and the minds and 
tempers of those engaged in them is an interesting subject 
which has never been sufficiently discussed. In some 
cases it is so uniform as to have become proverbial. The 
cobbler is accredited with a tendency to Atheism, and the 
grocer, especially if he is a small one, is naturally sup- 
posed to be a Nonconformist. But why is the photographer 
usually so peevish and the gardener nearly always so 
loquacious ? Any onewho has to do with the latter class 
hassuffered from its discursive verbosity. Unfortunately, 
the habit seems to spread to writers about gardens, and 
in a kindred form, vagueness of purpose, to writers about 
flowers generally, unless they strictly confine themselves 
to botany. We regret that so vivid and in many respects 
agreeable a writer as Miss Rose Kingsley (5) is not free 
from it, neither was another, Alphonse Karr; the late 
Dean Hole (4) was an inveterate chatterer and little else. 
The books which we are considering may be taken as fair 
examples of their class, and there is another characteristic 
fault common to most of them. The illustrations are 
ambitious and inferior, and they do not serve the purpose 
of illustration, for they do not elucidate the text. Neither 
are they ornaments, but the reverse. We except at once 
the drawings of Miss Adams (2). In particular, half-tone 
reproductions of photographs completely fail to represent 
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flowers, and still more flower-scenery, Most of the well- 
known plants are unrecognisable without the inscriptions, 
and many of the unknown ones could not be recognised 
by comparison with the reproductions. The illustrations 
to (5) Miss Kingsley’s, (1) Miss Temple’s, and (6) Mr. 
Pcake’s books are cases in point. This is a serious fault 
in so good a book as Miss Temple’s, to whose attention 
and to Miss Kingsley’s we would especially recommend our 
criticism. 

(1) Miss Temple’s intention is perfectly definite. There 
was no portable list of the flowers and trees of Palestine, 
and she has provided a very good one arranged in alpha- 
betical order. The general description which precedes it 
is well and picturesquely written, and is quite free from 
the discursiveness which we have condemned above. We 
should be sorry to lose it, but it covers some forty 
pages, and where space is so valuable it would have been 
better to sacrifice it for the sake of the plants omitted 
from the alphabetical list, such as the forty-two varieties 
of centaurea. The present illustrations should not have 
been used in any case. Of some eighty plants which Miss 
Temple notes as peculiar to Palestine we do not find one 
illustration. Plate No. 2 is wrongly named; it does not 
represent lilium chalcedonicnm (the Turk’s-cap), but, so far 
as its indistinctness enables us to judge, lilium syriacum. 
The book is well printed, but for its purpose awkward in 
shape and too large. 

Miss Isabel Adams (2) shows a keen observation and an 
accurate knowledge of plant-form. She is also an excel- 
Jent draughtsman in a decorative manner. She empha- 
sises the characteristics of plants exactly to the point 
which admirably adapts her drawings to illustrate her 
text. We regret that she has crowded her specimens, on 
many pages, so closely as to obscure her beautiful outlines. 
She has skilfully sustained throughout her book one tone 
of colour. This was quite unnecessary, as the plates of a 
book can obviously never be seen together, and she con- 
sequently fails to give any just idea of the natural colour 
of such brilliant flowers as the rose-bay (epilobium angus- 
tifolium) and the cornflower (cen/aurea cyanus). That her 
sense of colour in individual plants is as just as her sense 
of form is shown by her colouring of plants naturally low 
in tone; we have never seen a truer representation than 
hers of the great butter-burr (etasites officinalis). Her 
drawings are admirably reproduced and we wish that we 
could congratulate the reproducer by name. As regards 
the text, Miss Adams gives unusually complete lists and 
descriptions of many families of plants, but without the 
slightest warning, she omits other families altogether. 
Among her omissions are the water-lily family, the orchid 
family, and the Triliiaciae, to which the herb-paris be- 
longs. We should welcome a book by Miss Adams de- 
scribing if but one complete family, illustrated throughout 
by single specimens on separate pages, drawn by her and 
coloured without reference to a uniform tone, reproduced 
by her present reproducer. There could not be a better 
book. Unfortunately Miss Adams, with so much talent, 
lacks fixity of purpose, and she has merely made a pretty 
book, which her title, ‘* Wild Flowers of the British 
Islands,’’ does not correctly describe, her choice from 
among them being purely according to her fancy. 

(3) John’s ‘Flowers of the Field’’ has remained the 
most popular and useful book on wild flowers for many 
years. All its successors have been founded upon it but 
have never superseded it. We do not think that Mr. 
Elliott’s edition is likely to do so. He has omitted none 
of the text except the rather superfluous description of 
the Linnean system. He tells us that he has added some 
plants. Which? Heshould have astericised them. At 
any rate, where are the black master-wort, the great 
hart-wort, and the pink martagon? He could have added 
these from Smith or Sowerby. The latter plant was 
exterminated from one place that we know of by one of 
the learned societies, but we know of another habitat 
where it grows wild in secret safety. Mr. Elliott has omitted 
some of the old woodcuts, substituting for them two 








hundred and sixty-three ‘‘newcolour illustrations.” Ashe 
observes, “* Plates are a great help to the beginner—+#/ they 
ave good.” (The italics are his.) Unfortunately Miss 
Gwatkin’s drawing, and Messrs. Routledge’s reproductions 
are not at all good. The drawings do not give “the 
expression” of the plants so well as the old woodcuts. 
The most useful are those of rare or locally distributed 
plants, such as the shrubby cinquefoil, the buckbean and 
the rampion; the tooth-wort and the dusky cranesbill 
(geranium phaeum). The last is rarely represented, and 
is much misrepresented in description. The flowers are a 
very rich, translucent purple brown in colour, and are not 
in the least “dingy’’; the only place where we know the 
plant growing wild, is not in a wood, but in a damp field 
near astream. Miss Gwatkin and the reproducer have 
not got the true colour, but it is better than we should 
have expected. She fails most in the handsomer plants. 
She represents the purple loosestrife, rose-bay and 
butterfly orchis (herbenaria) as very insignificant weeds ; 
nor does she succeed in giving any idea of the beauty of 
smaller plants such as the common butterwort or the 
primula farinosa. Itis also useless to give such illustra- 
tions as her bluebell and many others, no one could 
recognise the flowers from her drawings. The cover of 
the book is peculiarly repulsive. 

Since the present book (4) is a fifth and cheaper edition of 
a volume of the Haddon Hall Library, we presume that it 
will be welcome to the acquaintances of ‘‘ the genial Dean,” 
and to readers who can tolerate his writing. To us his 
loquacity is unendurable. A list of easily grown hybrid 
roses should be useful from so practised a rose-grower. 
He gives us one, and from pure carelessness omits the 
gloire-de dijon, thus depriving his list of any value. A 
list of shrubs, etc., which will stand ordinary winters 
should also be useful to amateurs, puzzled by the 
contradictory opinions of experts. The late Dean gives 
a list of some sixty plants, but he pads it out over 
some twenty-seven pages, with such wit as this: 


I have heard our vocalists express a desire ‘‘ I'd like to be a flower,” 
but I never heard them sing or say that they wish to be a Deutzia. 


In another place he writes ; 
Pope, Addison and Walpole. I have placed them in order of merit, 
and disclaiming all allegiance to the Bishop of Rome, I boldly 
maintain the supremacy of a Pope. 


Only aschoolboy can criticise such humour; it is rot.” 
A schoolboy indulging in it would get kicked—as he ought 
to be. But the late Dean forgot that “ foolish talking 
and jesting, which is not convenient,” should not be 
indulged in by a‘gentleman and a high ecclesiastical 
dignitary. Under the heading of Taxus he introduces a 
dull and irrelevant story of fraud, adding: 


Another scamp (of the masculine gender) paid me a visit, was delivered 
to the officer, and consigned to six weeks involuntary gymnastics on 
the treadmill of the jail. 


The Dean wrote in 1899 when that brutal and brutalising 
punishment was still almost in full force. The efforts of 
such men as Mr. R. B. Haldane and Mr. Herbert Gladstone 
have now succeeded at least in reducing itsuse. But jests 
at the expense of sufferers from it still remain in grosser 
taste than jests at sufferers from the rack or the black 
plague. Close to the pleasant garden of the Deanery at 
Rochester lie the slums of Chatham, in which there must 
still be many neighbours of the late Dean, who have sunk 
lower and lower under the degradation of the subject of 
his “‘ genial” jesting. The late Dean’s representatives 
should have eliminated this indecent passage, if they did 
not wish the impression to survive that he was not really 
‘‘ genial,’ but merely “jocular,” and—to quote a story 
in his book—that ‘‘ the hinside of a cabbage is a very 
disappointing thing.”’ The illustrations are on a level with 
the Dean’s less obnoxious jokes; it is surprising that 
Messrs. Dent ever consented to their reproduction; they 
are without use or merit of any sort. 

Miss Rose Kingsley (5) exceeds the promise of her 
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title. She describes vivaciously the gardens of some of 
her acquaintances and her own. She relates the making 
of the latter out of a barren field, in a very useful and 
agreeable manner, and in doing so expresses lucidly the 
results of her experience on many technical points. Her 
remarks on soil, deep trenching, pruning, growing bulbs 
indoors in fibre, and the destruction of blight, are excel- 
lent guides, readily remembered because they are written 
in a style not found in text-books. Her lists of hybrid 
roses, fruit-trees and bulbs, and her references to garden 
appliances are trustworthy, and particularly useful, 
because she mentions many growers and manufacturers 
from whom the varieties which she recommends can be 
bought. The date (1853) of the invention of the gloire de 
dijon by Jacotot will serve as a point d'apput to the 
memory of her readers, as to the sequence of many little 
events, both horticultural and familiar. We readily 
ardon Miss Kingsley’s discursiveness, because her book 
eaves her readers with the wish to know more of her 
pleasant garden and its kindly owner. We must men- 
tion, as a rare exception, that the illustration facing 
p. 178, “‘A lily pond, Sandhurst Lodge,” is exceedingly 
good. The photographer and printer between them have 
produced a very pleasing Japanesque effect with still 
water, deep shadows, and strong sunlight. 

Mr. C, M. A. Peake (6) gives us what is practically a 
nurseryman’s list of plants in a durable and attractive 
form. He is an amateur, and we wish he had run the 
risk of being taken for an interested person, by giving us 
the names of the growers from whom some of the charming 
plants which he describes can be most readily obtained, 
as Miss Kingsley does so usefully. Mr. Peake shows some- 
thing of the gardener’s taste in his preference for doubled, 
deformed, and distorted varieties. We had hoped that 
the ageretum and the outdoor calceolaria had been 
forgotten. The combination of the colours of these two 
flowers ‘recalls the worse excesses” of the Great Exhibition 
period. It was to eyes possessing any sense of colour, as 
whelks to the European stomach. Neither plant is tolerable 
in any garden, on account partly of the recollection of 
them in combination. 

Mr. Follwell’s book (7) is one of a series of Hand- 
books of Practical Gardening, largely written by practical 
master-gardeners. Not only is it excellent as such, 
simply written, concise and learned, but it is introduced 
by a very interesting preface on the history of the 
Chrysanthemum. Mr, Follwell points out of course that 
like most things Japanese, the flower was invented and 
cultivated in China some two thousand years before its 
introduction into any other country. The illustrations 
serve their purpose better than others produced by the 
same process, and the frontispiece, printed apparently on 
a different paper to the rest, is really very successful. 

After a very careful consideration of these books, we 
can recommend Mr. Follwell’s unreservedly, Miss Temple’s 
for her excellent and unique list of plants, Miss Adams’s 
for her accomplished outlines, and Miss Kingsley’s for 
her practical suggestions and the pleasing impression 
which she leaves of her own personality. 


THE ALHAMBBA 


Moorish Remains in Spain: the Alhambra. By Aupert F. 
CatverT. (Lane, 42s.) 


Last year in reviewing Mr. Calvert’s “ Moorish Remains 
in Spain : Cordova, Seville and Toledo,” we had to censure 
as it deserved a curious proceeding which it disclosed. 
That book staked its claim to merit on its illustrations: and 
we showed that of the eighty-five coloured plates which it 
contained, fifty-five had no relation to Cordova or Seville 
or Toledo but were the identical plates given in the 
author’s “ Alhambra,” only disguised by the suppression of 
the characteristic titles which in the earlier volume marked 
the plates as relating to specific parts of the Moorish 





palace at Granada. That these plates or most of them 
were originally nothing but copies from Owen Jones was 
also true, but the head and front of the offence was the 
attempt to pass them off as illustrations of Moorish 
buildings in Cordova and Seville. The exposure of this 
proceeding drew no reply or defence from Mr. Calvert at 
the time: and now in this second edition of ‘The 
Alhambra” he makes a qualified admission of the charge. 
But needless to say that he is impenitent and offers no 
real apology. We do not quarrel with his new prefix of 
** Moorish Romaine in Spain” to the title of ‘‘The 
Alhambra” in this edition: but let any candid reader 
judge of Mr. Calvert’s candour by the following statement 
taken from his new preface: 


It will be seen [he says] that several of the coloured pictures 
illustrate designs which are common to the Arabian ornamentation to 
be found in Cordova and Seville, and, as being representative of the 
Moresco work of the period, they also appear in the companion 
volume on “Moorish Remains in Spain.’’ 


The matter cannot be dismissed in this way. Does 
Mr. Calvert deny that his plates are pictures of specific 
parts and specific details of the Alhambra? If he does 
not, why did he say nothing about them in his book on 
Cordova and Seville, and why did he change the titles? 
And when he speaks of ‘* Moresco work of the period,” does 
he imagine that the mosque at Cordova is of the same 
period as the Alhambra? If not, in what way are these 
plates, which he has borrowed from the Alhambra for his 
Cordova book, representative of a period which extended 
from the eighth to the fifteenth century ? 

But this defence is of a piece with the excessive use of 
other persons’ work which is found repeatedly in these 
volumes. He asserts that 


the whole of the plates reproduced here are from photographs and 
drawings secured, or specially made, to illustrate the ‘* Alhambra.”’ 


Secured is good: there are various ways of securing what 
you do not possess: but when the author secured the 
whole of Owen Jones’s plates of Moorish design, besides 
plates from Murphy’s *‘ Arabian Antiquities of Spain” 
and other sources, his right to use them may be un- 
doubted, but his sense of obligation, which was inade- 
quately expressed in his first edition, seems totally lost in 
his second 

For the rest the book is as worthless as might be. 
expected at the hands of anauthor who compiles without 
knowledge based on research. Apart from its illustra- 
tions, which are largely borrowed, 1t has very little value. 
Not a single mistake or misprint which occurred in the 
first edition has been corrected in the second. The writer 
blunders impartially in English, French, Arabic, and 
Spanish. The last sentence in his new pretace shows that 
he does not know what an “‘earnest’”’ means in English: 
and as for his English style, it is a compound of bombast 
and sentimentality which often verges on nonsense. Here 
is an example: 


For the true character of Ferdinand consult Shakespeare, who 
understood all things—“ who didst the stars and sunbeams know.” 


or again: 


The Hall of the Two Sisters fairly intoxicates one with the fragile 
yet imperishable beauty of the place. The eye soars upward, and 
flutters in and out of those flower-cup cells which seem the first 
creative type of some new world. 


His French may be judged by the errors in the two 
following lines: 


Forteresse aux créneaux festonnés et croulans, 
Ov l’on entend la nuit de magiques syllables. 


His Arabic transliteration is such that he writes 
**Muley Hasen,” * Moollah,” and *‘Ala” (Allah) and yet 
cannot write the English word “‘Sultan” without an 
accent. ‘*Taric” on p. 5 is ‘“‘ Tarik’’ on p. I: but the 
most ludicrous example of the writer’s inaccuracy is 
where he speaks of ‘‘a greater soldier, Geb-al-Tarik, 
whose name survives in the title of ‘the Rock,’” 4.¢, 
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Gibraltar. Mr. Calvert has no idea that the warrior’s 
name was “‘ Tarik,” that “ Gebal” is the Arabic for moun- 
tain, and that Gebal-Tarik means Tarik’s Mount. 

But even this display is surpassed by a misunderstanding 
of Spanish on p. 401: 

The Generalife is called by the Spaniards, Cuarto Real, signifying a 


diminutive royal palace, an appanage or ‘fourth part” of the 
Alhambra. 


As well say that “winter quarters’”’ means a place 
where a quarter of the winter is spent. Any one with 
the slightest smattering of Spanish knows that “ cuarto”’ 
is the ordinary word for “chamber” or “ apartment” 
and that ““Cuarto Real” means merely ‘ Royal Apart- 
ment.” 

On the frontispiece of this volume the author depicts 
himself masquerading in fancy costume as a Moor. He 
is masquerading in somewhat the same style in both 
books now entitled ‘‘ Moorish Remains in Spain” if he 
intends them to be taken fora serious study of Moorish art 
and architecture. 


“THE GRAND OLD MAN” AGAIN 


The World’s Classics; Aristophanes. Four plays in English 


Verse. By Joun Hookuam Frere, with Introduction by 
W. W. Merry, D.D. (Oxford University Press, 1s. or 
1s, 6d. net.) 


THE little book before us, an ideal pocket edition, neatly 
bound in cloth boards, gilt back and gilt top, and clearly 
printed on thin paper, is a marvellous shilling’s worth, 
and is a precious accession to the World’s Classics. Even 
the Greekless reader can now thoroughly appreciate and 
enjoy the poet whom the ancient world called the Grand 
Old Man, and who perhaps furnishes a nearer analogue to 
our own Shakespeare than any of the poets of antiquity. 
We hardly know what name to give to a play of Aristo- 
phanes. To speak of it as a comedy is to call up a mul- 
titude of associations quite alien from the old Greek 
comedy—intrigue, repartee, character-painting, social 
vignettes; and to suggest names, Terence, Moliére, Con- 
greve, Sheridan, which have little more in common with 
Aristophanes than Aeschylus has. Yet farces, extrava- 
ganzas, burlesques they were not. Where do we find in 
such forms of art the delicate literary criticism and un- 
rivalled parody of the Frogs, the idylls of the Peace, or the 
exquisite lyrics of the Birds and Clouds? The playshave 
been likened to German Luséspiele, and Mr. J. A. Symonds 
has called them ‘‘ debauches of the reason and imagina- 
tion.” Sometimes we find no plot, no beginning, middle 
and end, as in the so-called dramas of Bernard Shaw— 
nothing but a succession of brilliant criticisms of life and 
politics. But, when we think of the beautiful songs 
which rum like a golden thread through the woof and 
warp of the dramas, we find the only parallel in Shake- 
speare ; 

In seeking for something to which to liken Aristophanes, we can 
only say that had the Tempest and the Midsummer Night's Dream never 
been written, the work of Aristophanes would have been ever more 
incomparable than it is. Ariel and Oberon might have breathed the 


= Se Aristophanes filled with the “sweet jargoning” of his 
Birds, 


The plays included in the pretty little volume before 
us are the Acharnians, Knights, Birds, and Frogs; and 
whoever has read these plays has seen the most charac- 
teristic facets of the poet’s mind—his love for the country 
and rural life, his fierce delight in the maelstrom of 
politics, his unfettered imaginative scope, his exquisite 
literary culture. The translator is the famous John 
Hookham Frere (1769-1846), the friend of Canning and 
his fellow-writer in the Antijacobin, The plays have often 
been translated in the two generations which have elapsed 
since the first publication of Frere’s translations in 1840. 
Most of the subsequent renderings, especially those of 


| 





Mr. Rogers, have been far more learned—Frere modestly 
speaks of himself as a ‘‘ very unsystematic scholar ’—and 
all have been far closer to the original. 

Frere aims at broad effects, and does not attempt to 
reproduce detailed niceties or originalities of language and 
tours de force of expression. To give just one illustration 
of our remark, there is in the third line of the Acharnians 
a word meaning innumerable, Wappoxooroydpyapa, comically 
formed from wWdppos “ sand,” and ydpyapa “ heaps.’ Frere 
renders ‘‘a hundred thousand.” A modern translator 
has it thus: 

And then my disappointments— 
Oh, they were millions, billions sea-sand-illions 


which at least attempts to reproduce the quaint coinage. 
But the editors of the series, dealing with the ancient 
poets not so much for their manner as their matter, and 
having in view mainly a Greekless public, were well 
advised in choosing a version which has stood the test of 
time, and which won the plaudits of George Cornewall 
Lewis, who in a review of Frere in the Classical Museum 
in 1844 wrote; 


If anybody was likely to meet with success in this undertaking, it 
was the author of the admirable imitation of Darwin [The Loves of 
the Triangles] in the Antijacodin and of the excellent poem of 
Whistlecraft, the model on which Lord Byron wrote his “‘ Beppo."’ 


The versions of Frere, though so much commended in 
his own time, do not seem to be very well known now, 
except that of the Knights, to which successive generations 
of schoolboys have been introduced in Smith’s “ History 
of Greece.’ Our specimens, therefore, will be taken 
from the other plays. A characteristic extract from the 
Acharnians will be the vigorous speech of Diczopolis 
touching the boycotting of Megara, which Thucydides 
has so strangely slurred over in his account of the causes 
of the Peloponnesian War: 


For Pericles, like an Olympian Jove, 
With all his thunder and his thunderbolts, 
Began to storm and lighten dreadfully, 
Alarming all the neighbourhood of Greece ; 
And made decrees, drawn up like drinking songs, 
In which it was enacted and concluded, 
That the Megarians should remain excluded 
From every place where commerce was transacted, 
With all their ware—like “old care”—in the ballad : 
And this decree, by land and sea, was valid. 
Then the Megarians, being all half starved, 
Desired the Spartans, to desire of us, 
Just to repeal those laws ; the laws I mention’d, 
Occasion’d by the stealing of those strumpets. 
And so they begg’d and pray’d us several times ; 
And we refused; and so they went to war. 
You'll say, “They should not.” Why, what should they have done ? 
ust make it your own case; suppose the Spartans 
ad mann’d a boat, and landed on your islands, 
And stolen a pug puppy from Seriphos ; 
Would you then have remain’d at home inglorious? 
Not so, by no means; at the first report, 
You would have launch’d at once three hundred galleys, 
And filled the city with the noise of troops ; 
And crews of ships. crowding and clamouring 
About the muster-masters and pay-masters ; 
With measuring corn out at the magazine, 
And all the porch choked with the multitude ; 
With figures of Minerva, newly furbish'd, 
Painted and gilt, parading in the streets ; 
With wineskins, kegs, and firkins, leeks and onions ; 
With garlic cramm’d in pouches, nets, and pokes ; 
With garlands, singing girls, and bloody noses. 
Our arsenal would have sounded and resounded 
With bangs and thwacks of driving bolts and nails ; 
With shaping oars, and holes to put the oar in ; 
With hacking, hammering, clattering and boring ; 
Words of command, whistles and pipes and fifes. 
Such would have been your conduct. 


From the Birds must certainly be quoted the famous 
parabasis in which the most sublime objects of human 
speculation are handled with exquisite fancy and humour 
which never degenerates into vulgarity or violates the 
principles of good taste. It has been essayed by many 
including a great modern poet, whose version we would 
gladly lay before our readers if space permitted ; Frere’s 
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version is very clever, but the internal rhymes somewhat 
mar the dignity of the passage: 


Ye Children of Man! whose life is a span, 
Protracted with sorrow from day to day, 

Naked and featherless, feeble and querulous, 
Sickly, calamitous creatures of clay ! 

Attend to the words of the Sovereign Birds 
(Immortal, illustrious, lords of the air), 

Who survey from on high, with a merciful eye, 
Your struggles of misery, labour, and care. 
Whence you may learn and clearly discern 

Such truths as attract your inquisitive turn ; 
Which is busied of late with a mighty debate, 

A profound speculation about the creation, 

And organical life, and chaotical strife, 

With various notions of heavenly motions, 

And rivers and oceans, and valleys and mountains, 
And sources of fountains, and meteors on high, 
And stars in the sky , . . We propose by and by 
(If you'll listen and hear), to make it all clear, 
And Prodicus henceforth shall pass for a dunce, 
When his doubts are explain’d and expounded at once. 


Before the creation of Aether and Light, 
Chaos and Night together were plight, 
In the dungeon of Erebus foully bedight. 
Nor Ocean, or Air, or substance was there, 
Or solid or rare, or figure or form, 
But horrible Tartarus ruled in the storm: 
At length, in the dreary chaotical closet 
Of Erebus old, was a privy deposit 
By Night the primeval in secrecy laid— 
A Mystical Egg, that in silence and shade 
Was brooded and hatch’d, till time came about, 
And Love, the delightful, in glory flew out, 
In rapture and light, exulting and bright, 
Sparkling and florid, with stars in his forehead, 
His forehead and hair, and a flutter and flare, 
As he rose in the air, triumphantly furnish’d 
To range his dominions on glittering pinions, 
All golden and azure, and blooming and burnish’d. 
He soon, in the murky Tartarean recesses, 
With a hurricane’s might, in his fiery caresses 
Impregnated Chaos; and hastily snatched 
To being and life, begotten and hatch’d, 
The primitive Birds: but the Deities all, 
The celestial Lights, the terrestrial Ball, 
Were later of birth, with the dwellers on earth 
More tamely combined, of a temperate kind ; 
When chaotical mixture approach’d to a fixture, 


Our extracts from the Frogs must be brief, and indeed 
the play so teems with witty scenes that one is embar- 
rassed by plenty. Here is a delightful little scene in which 
a Deadman whose funeral is going on bargains with 
Bacchus ; 


B. Holloh! you, there—you Deadman—can’t you hear ? 
Would you take my bundles to hell with ye, my good fellow ? 


DeEapMaN. What are they? 

B. These. 

D. Then I must have two drack mas. 
B. I can’t—you must take less, 

D. [Pevemptorily.] Bearers, move on. 


m=) 


. No, stop! we shall settle between us—you’re so hasty. 
D, It’s no use arguing; I must have two drachmas. 

Bb. (Emphatically and significantly.) Ninepence ! 

D. I'd best be alive again at that rate. 


The last line would have been better rendered : 


B, Take nine. 

D. I won't. Strike me alive if I do. 

The Deadman naturally says ‘‘strike me alive,” as the 
living would say “strike me dead.” 

We must conclude with the passage in which the Chorus 
characterises the styles of Aeschylus and Euripides, when 
about to plead their respective causes before Dionysus. 
The succeeding scenes are of extraordinary wit and 
brilliancy, and are handled not unworthily in Frere’s 
version : é; 

The full-mouth'd master of the tragic choir, 
We shall behold him foam with rage and ire ; 
—Confronting in the list 
His eager, shrewd, sharp-tooth’d antagonist. 
Then will his visual orbs be wildly whirl’d 
And hugh invectives will be hurl’d. 

Superb and supercilious, 

Atrocious, atrabilious, 





With furious gesture and with lips of foam. 
And lion crest unconscious of the comb; 
Erect with rage—his brow’s impending gloom 
O’ershadowing his dark eyes’ terrific blaze, 
The opponent, dexterous and wary, 
Will fend and parry : 

While masses of conglomerated phrase, 
Enormous, ponderous, and tic, 
With indignation frantic, 

And strength and force gigantic, 
Are desperately sped 
At his coveted head— 

Then in different style 

The touchstone and the file, 

And subtleties of art 

In turn will play their part ; 

Analysis and rule, 

And every modern tool ; 

With critic scratch and scribble, 

And nice invidious nibble ; 

Contending for the important choice, 

A vast expenditure of human voice ! 


Dr. Merry’s introduction is short but full of such 
judicious comments as one would expect from one who 
holds such a leading place among editors and critics of the 
great Athenian. 

R. Y. TYRRELL. 


UNLUCKY DEEDS 


The Political History of England, 1603-1660. 
Montacue. (Longmans, 7s, 6d. net.) 


By F. C. 


PROFESSOR MONTAGUE enters a crowded field with this 
volume of Messrs. Longman’s “ Political History.” The 
late Mr. S. R, Gardiner was the first, as Mr. Montague 
points out in his excellent bibliography, to perform the 
work of research which was necessary to put the history 
of the period on a sound basis, and his work has rendered 
all previous histories obsolete. But Gardiner is too 
detailed to be of service to any save professed students, 
and in common with many another master of research, is 
confused in arrangement, and lacking in perspective. 
The wood is scarcely visible, because of the trees. The 
footsteps of a pioneer leave but a faint trail on the un- 
trodden way. It is left to those who follow to broaden 
the track and make it plain to the world. 

It is not so long since Mr. Trevelyan wrote a brilliant 
history of this period for another series like the present 
one. His work is far more likely to prove a rival to 
Mr. Montague, for it also is characterised by lucidity and 
charm of handling. None the less, we teel sure that 
Mr. Montague’s history will hold the place which it cer- 
tainly earns, as one of the best political histories of the 
Stuart period yet written. 

It is a pity that Mr. Montague has not been able to 
bring his history down to 1688, which was surely the 
most natural conclusion demanded by dramatic unity. 
The Restoration, it is true, stands for the first great re- 
action against the over-rapid national development of the 
years 1603-1647. But it is rather an artificial episode, an 
interlude in that development, than a real conclusion of 
the whole matter. It was a very different England which 
welcomed Charles II. from that which chafed at the 
insatiability of the Scottish pundit and his favourites. An 
Englishman can bear nothing worse than he bears bore- 
dom, and the Protectorate had bored England to extinc- 
tion. And a restoration induced by the glamour of a 
picturesque personality, and marked by a recrudescence 
of human nature in its least exalted aspects, as an un- 
conscious and inevitable protest against the dull strength 
of a republic which was no more and no less than a 
monarchy without the trappings, cannot be regarded as a 
serious expression of the national temper. It needed the 
events of 1688 to show that a really deep and lasting 
change had been effected by the Civil War, and that that 
change had by no means found its true reflection in the 
puritanical tyranny of an inartistic and illiberal section. 

However this may be, Mr. Montague makes the best of 
the limitations imposed on him by the exigencies of a 
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series not too scientifically arranged. He takes the 
Restoration not as a political but rather as a social 
climax, and so skilfully does he handle his material that 
there is nota single incident in the narrative which is 
not clearly a link in the chain of events leading up to that 
direct result of the parliamentary régime. It is a fact 
which is of course quite patent, but none the less liable 
to be missed, that the protectorate was the natural 


corollary of the Long Parliament and its irresponsible | articles of Perth was a dangerous victory for the Crown. 


exactions, and this even in spite of Cromwell himself, 
whom Mr. Montague shows clearly to have been no mere 
place-seeker. Indeed, he was, in 1652, 0n the point of 
anticipating the Restoration by placing the Duke of 
Gloucester on the throne, 

But, returning to the consideration of the book as a 
whole, let us say at once that side by side with an 
accurate record of actual facts as marshalled by the most 
critical research, it exhibits a clear concept of the charac- 
ter of the Stuart kings and times; most incisive of all is 
the portrait of James I., with its revelation of that 
“wise man of Gotham’s”’ dabblings in politico-religious 
legerdemain. The unhappy Roman Catholics were alter- 
nately the object of persecution, which was very genuine, 
and which emanated from a puritan parliament, the heri- 
tage of the Elizabethan championship of Protestantism, 
and of leniency which was rather apparent than real, the 
outcome of James’s hankering after a Spanish alliance, 
that same hankering which led him to betray Raleigh to 
Sarmiento, in the same year that by the surrender of the 
cautionary towns to the Dutch, he marked his reign by 
one really sensible act. 

Such a miserable weathercock could not fail to be 
swayed by outside influences rendered more powerful by 
his own sublime conceit; but it is not uninteresting to 
note that the much-abused Villiers was responsible for 
much that was eventually of great national benefit, 
though it must be admitted that he played upon James 
solely for his own ends. His partial reformation of the 
Navy after the enforced retirement of Nottingham is a 
case in point. And it should never be forgotten that it 
was under two Stuart kings, that the navy which 
Cromwell handled with such lasting effect, was called 
into being. The navy with which Blake fought the 
battle of Santa Cruz in’57 was a very different instrument 
from that which deserted the Earl of Essex in the harbour 
of Cadiz in ’25, 

One of the most memorable facts of the Stuart period, 
is the first appearance of the Irish question—which is 
still being asked! The previous relations between 
England and Ireland had been rather those of invader 
and defender. The reign of James I. opened with the 
submission of Hugh O’Neill, Earl of Tyce and the 
task of reconstructing a broken country was laid on 
shoulders already overweighted with the necessity of 
bringing the two kingdoms into something approaching 
harmony. The result was perfectly natural. An abrupt 
change was made in the laws of the country. English 
institutions, unknown outside the Pale, were forcibly 
applied to an unreceptive people; even this might have 
resulted in good eventually, for the tribalism of Ireland 
was a bar to progress: 

But there were two disturbing causes which fatally hindered the 
successful conduct of this great experiment. One was religious and 
the other was agrarian. As it was then the general belief that in one 
state only one Church should be allowed, it was inevitable that the 
English conquerors of Ireland should everywhere instal the Reforma- 
tion, leaving the Roman Catholic religion to exist on sufferance or to 
be repressed so far as might seem prudent. And since the Irish, still 
a medieval, and in many respects a primitive people, had no part in 
the thoughts and feelings which gave birth to the reformation, but 


associated | parse omg with subjection to aliens, it was natural that 
they should reject the religion forced upon them and become what 


they had not yet been, fervent Roman catholics, At a time when a 
standing army was an institution unknown in England, and when the 
revenues of Ireland could ill maintain a handful of troops, it was 
natural that the English conquerors should continue the system of 
plantations or colonies, first adopted under the Tudors in the double 
hope of forming a permanent garrison and of averting all danger of 
revolt by Anglicising the children of the soil, And since the Govern- 











ment was always weak against the suggestions of greedy and powerful 
men, the system of plantations was further and further enlarged, till 
it became the means of turning the Irish wholesale off their lands and 
awoke a terrible passion for recovery and vengeance. 

Thus a united Ireland came into being, but it was an 
Ireland united by a common hatred of England. 

James was scarcely more tactful in his treatment of 
Scotland, though the Scots in England fared well enough. 
The unwilling adoption by the Scots Church of the 


As crown and mitre stood together in 1618, so they fell 
together in 1649. 

The story of the Spanish match has little enough of 
romance about it, and less of credit to James. Yet it 
might have been less disastrous than the eventual marriage 
of Charles. 


Henrietta Maria . . , had courage, decision, and a quick though 
shallow intellect. She judged of public men as they pleased her 
taste, and added her personal caprice to the king’s want of discern- 
ment in the choice of ministers. She became a centre of catholic 
intrigue, gave her sons the first bias towards her own Church, and 
proved in more ways than one the evil genius of the Stuart line. 

But quotations are almost always misleading. This 
extract would suggest that Mr, Montague shows bias, He 
does not. Though he appreciates to a nicety the value 
of each succeeding event, and keeps well in view the 
intimate inter-relation of all, he chronicles all coldly, 
impartially, accurately, without animus, and without 
enthusiasm, save for the historical completeness of his 
theme. James, grasping and conceited, Charles, obstinately 
conscientious, weakly clinging to an impossible ideal 
of absolute power, Cromwell, capable and brutal, are all 
pitilessly exposed to the cold light of utter impartiality, 
and differ only in the matter of strength and circum- 


stance: 
Nothing extenuate 
Nor set down aught in malice, 


Mr. Montague has taken the Moor’s charge as his guide 
in relating ‘* these unlucky deeds”’ in a way which leaves 
no room for sympathy or partisanship. He writes, not 
as an advocate pene, but as a judge sums up. And the 
outcome is real history. 

The book has an unusually good bibliography and 
index, and is illustrated by three good maps in colours, 
while excellent type makes the reading of it as easy as it 
is engrossing. 


AN ELL OF PEDIGREE 


Visitation of England and Wales, Edited by Freperick 
Artuur Crisp, Vol, xiii. Lapses | printed at the 
Grove Park Press, 270 Walworth Road, S.E,) 


AN amateur of genealogy, Mr, Frederick Arthur Crisp 
sends out the thirteenth volume of that ‘ Visitation of 
England and Wales,” which, planned by him and by the 
late Maltravers Herald, has now illustrated the history of 
many hundreds of families of the upper and the middling 
sort. 

The title recalls those journeyings of the officers of 
arms in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries when, 
with a royal commission in their saddle-bags, they would 
ride into the market-town and summon the gentlemen of 
the county to register arms and pedigree in their books, 
In the best room of the George or the White Hart, with 
clerk and arms-painter to aid, they would note down such 
account as a country gentleman could make of his 
ancestry, a half-dozen ot old deeds or a foretather’s seal 
being perhaps produced for evidence. Folk too high- 
placed or too proud to heed a herald’s summons they 
would visit in more diplomatic fashion and certain of the 
smaller fry of the county, from whom neither fees nor 
evidences were forthcoming, would be roundly denounced 
by proclamation as ignoble. 

After this fashion the old heralds might make their 
visitation once in a generation, bringing back to their 
colleges a bag of fees, the memory of some country hospi- 
tality and ot much rustic discourtesy, and a book of notes 
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which, written out ina fair folio, make suggestive material 
for later genealogists. 

The pedigrees thus collected are of uneven value. 
Heralds with a sense of the value of evidence were rare. 
and the descents set down were often matter of memory, 
always an uncertain guide in such affairs. When a 
magnate of the countryside with a taste for pedigree- 
making spread out his emblazoned parchment before the 
herald his guest, the links of the generations were not 
examined too curiously. Therefore, although it is still a 
boast of the heralds that their visitation books may be 
produced in court as evidence, guantum valean! would be 
word for a cautious judge. 

This modern visitation now before us follows on other 
lines. The person “visited” by Mr. Crisp records all 
descendants in the male line of his paternal grandfather. 
Many families now notable in English society have risen 
late from the crowd and Mr, Crisp’s limitation of the length 
of the pedigrees he registers persuades some whose family- 
trees are still but vigorous saplings, to range them beside 
an equal number of generations of the older stocks. 

Unlike the ancient visitation books, these books of 
Mr. Crisp marshal every possible document to substan- 
tiate the genealogies within. Experts will understand 
the difficulties which beset the proving of pedigrees 
dealing with the last hundred and fifty years. A densely 
populated country, a mobile population, and the frequent 
failures of the system of public registration adopted 
during the Victorian period, all contribute to make Mr. 
Crisp’s task a difficult one. But he has faced it in a most 
painstaking fashion, and for every person entered in his 
book he cites ample evidence of parish and public 
registers of births, christenings, marriages, deaths, and 
burials, with the support of wills or administration acts 
when such exist. Monumental inscriptions, mourning 
rings, portraits and Family bible entries, have also been 
examined, and the result is a collection of modern pedi- 
grees which would bear the most searching criticism of a 
Chancery lawyer. Old houses have their later family 
history set in order for them, and new ones will find an 
admirable beginning and example for future records. 

Four and thirty genealogies are included in the present 
volume; such ancestral names as that of the Lumleys, Earls 
of Scarbrough, mingling with others whose much humbler 
origins have not hindered them from breeding men that 
make a figure in the world. Bagots of an ancient 
knightly line are beside Kay-Shuttleworths of yeoman 
ancestry. Here are Sir Frederick Treves, the King’s 
serjeant-surgeon in ordinary; Mr. Sherborn, the well- 
known book plate engraver, and the peer who now directs 
the famous Elswick works. Dr. Round, most learned of 
all Domesday Book’s commentators, appears as head of 
the Rounds of West Bergholt, near to the entry of that 
family of Bolton which now bears the name and titles 
of Nelson. 

_ Portraits, seals and book-plates make up the illustra- 
tions, and such families whose arms are officially on 
record have them pictured here. These armorial illustra- 
tions furnish the only occasion for criticism. Neatly 
drawn after the Heralds’ College fashion they are 
deplorably uninteresting, and where full-page pictures of 
achievements with supporters are given the lines follow 
the feeblest conventions of the button-maker’s pattern- 
book. How meaningless official heraldry has become is 
shown by the achievement of Lord Shuttleworth, where 
the officially assigned crest is a goldfinch perched on a 
crescent, thus suggesting that the bearer’s Lancashire 
ancestors of the sufficiently frequent name of Kay were 
descended in some wise from the extinct house of those 
Staffordshire Kays who acquired Woodsome Hali by 
marriage with a Fincheden, taking a goldfinch crest to 
commemorate the match. 

_Mr. Crisp’s many archeological works are printed at 
his private press. The beauty of type, paper and 
printed page make them fine examples of English book 
production. 





W, S. GILBERT 
W. S. Gilbert. By Evrru A. Browne. (Lane, 2s. 6d. net.) 


WILLIAM SCHWENCK GILBERT is unique, and therefore 
his literary stature cannot be determined by measuring 
him with any other writer; whether future ages will 
value him as highly as we do, who can prophesy? 
It is pleasant, however, to have this appreciation, this 
valuation, of him by Miss Browne, who has wisely 
worshipped him this side of idolatry and has judiciously 
enhanced the worth of her praise by mixing it with dis- 
criminating censure. In our opinion, Gilbert—it is 
impossible to call him Sir William or Sir Schwenck—makes 
his one claim to immortality in the work which he wrought 
in conjunction with Sir Arthur Sullivan ; few of his plays 
without music have now any real hold upon the 
stage and the libretti which were set to music by others 
than his famous partner are also dead as dead can be. 
Some libretti live solely by reason of the music 
to which they have been wedded, but it would be difficult 
to weigh correctly the share of credit due to each 
collaborator in the Savoy operas. In her pleasant volume 
Miss Browne presents us with two portraits, of Gilbert the 
man and of Gilbert the author. For the former she set 
her camera rightly, but in the latter the photograph is 
somewhat out of focus, the result being that she has 
exaggerated some of the features and so blurred the whole 
likeness. Of the man she paints so truthful and kindly a 
picture that we seem to know Gilbert as we have never 
known him before ; to be in touch with him, to be holding 
a warm, generous hand that it is most pleasant to grasp, 
but with the delineation of the author we have some 
quarrel. Miss Browne, we think, sets far too high a value 
upon the “Bab Ballads”; they are indeed splendidly 
amusing nonsense verses, but cannot for a moment com- 
pare either in style or in matter with the best light verse 
—say with that of Praed, Thackeray, or Calverley. From 
one end of them to the other they have in them no touch 
of wit or of pathos, they are simply fine fooling. ‘“‘ Ata 
Pantomime” is quoted as artistically suggestive, but we 
cannot see anything in it save rather obvious pessimism, 
without the saving salt of the one touch of human 
sympathy which could alone make such verse true poetry. 
Miss Browne's chapter on Gilbert as playwright is almost 
wholly admirable, Truth to tell Gilbert’s plays are as a 
whole but poor stuff, which Miss Browne fully recognises, 
though she administers the pill with a silver coating. We 
regret, however, that she has failed to see the genuine fun 
in Engaged, which is really admirable. Miss Browne seems 
to miss the vital weakness in The Wicked World and Broken 
Hearts, which is that it is impossible to touch deeply or 
even truly the springs of pathos when the characters in a 
play belong to fairyland; human hearts can only be 
responsive to the suffering or the agony of human hearts. 
The tragic character of Mousta, the dwarf in the latter 
play is rightly picked out as really human and pathetic. 
No one will disagree with the strictures on Gretchen, one 
of the dreariest plays ever put upon the long-suffering 
boards of the British theatre; Dan’! Druce is almost as 
hopeless. Indeed, were it not for the Savoy operas Gilbert’s 
name would have occupied but a bare line or two in the 
history of the English drama. 

Of these operas, what is it possible to say save 
that they are wholly delightful? But no good end is 
gained by depreciating the often admirable music of 
Offenbach, Audran and Lecocq. In its essence Gilbert’s 
comic genius is singularly akin to that of Lewis Carroll ; 
they are both logicians to their finger-tips, and obtain 
most of the comic results by reductio ad absurdum of the 
sweet unreasonableness of human nature and of our daily 
life, or as Miss Browne puts it, “ given an illogical basis 
the treatment must still be logical.’’ Our only real quarrel 
with Miss Browne is over the chapter entitled “‘ The 
National Debt to W. S. Gilbert’ ; all that we owe to him 
are some glorious food for laughter and some excellent 
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comic and serious lyrics. Miss Browne claims for him 
that he has made us think as well as laugh, coupling him 
as an intellectual with Mr. Bernard Shaw. “Gilbert 
has created and Shaw is creating thinking folk”; they 
are “the two great exponents of the new Drama of 
Ideas . he is a Jeader in “the Dramatic Revolution 
which is now in progress.” Unless Gilbert’s sense of 
humour has been deadened by his knighthood, which the 
gods of laughter forbid, he will laugh as merrily as we do 
at the serious error of judgment into which Miss Browne 
has been misled. At the bottom of every true jest lies 
food for thought, and every true jester has a tear in his 
eye ever and anon—but—Sir William Schwenck Gilbert, 
the yoke-fellow of Mr. Bernard Shaw and a leader of the 
modern dramatic revolution—“ Here’s a how-de-do!”’ 


BARNWELL PRIORY 


Liber Memorandorum Ecclesie de Bernewelle. Edited by Joun 
Wiis Ciark, M.A. (University Press, Cambridge, 15s.) 


THE Priory of Barnwell, on the outskirts of Cambridge, 
has no claim to be considered one of the great religious 
houses of pre-Reformation days; it was a convent of 
Black Canons of the Augustinian order, and at the time 
of its dissolution was returned as worth about {350 a 
year. Nevertheless, the story of the life of those Canons, 
together with the history of their house, is far more 
familiar to monastic students than the like details of much 
larger establishments. This arises from the fact that a 
considerable and exceptional amount of original manu- 
script material pertaining to the history and administra- 
tion of this priory is not only fortunately extant, but has 
fallen from time to time into the hands of capable exposi- 
tors. So long ago as 1786, a valuable work was produced 
in Nicholls’ ‘‘ History and Antiquities of Barnwell Abbey,” 
and Marmaduke Prickett added fresh material in 1837 
under the title ‘Some Account of Barnwell Priory.” in 
1897 Dr. Willis Clark published a delightful and most 
useful book termed ‘‘ Observances in use at the Augus- 
tinian Priory of St. Giles and St. Andrew at Barnwell, 
Cambridgeshire.” 

Dr. Clark, than whom no one more capable could 
possibly have been found, has now edited the principal 
manuscript authority for the history of the priory, written 
in 1295-6, which is preserved among the Harleian manu- 
scripts of the British Museum. This manuscript has often 
been quoted or referred to as the Barnwell Chartulary, or 
Register, or Ledger Book; but it is much better to follow 
Dr. Clark’s example and give this manuscript the title 
conferred on it by its author, which may be rendered: 
“‘The book of those things relating to the Church at 
Barnwell which are worthy of recollection.” 

The piety and earnestness that prevailed in so many of 
those monasteries in the time of Edward L., is well illus- 
trated by translation of a few lines from the author’s 
prologue ; 

Wherefore, in order that the servants of God may the more readily, 
by the help of God Almighty, escape out of the hands of wicked men, 
it is worth while to reduce to writing certain things which may be 
useful to our Church, and by inspection of this little book, may help 
our brethren, both present and to come, when difficulties arise, and 
they are persecuted by a cruel world. May the Grace of the Holy 
pee therefore lend his aid to bring this work to a suitable 
conclusion. 


The contents of the eight books, into which these 
Memoranda are divided, are of a singularly varied nature 
and interest, and seem to have been jotted down just as 
they came to hand, without any attempt to follow 
chronological order, Legal matters naturally hold a 
rominent place, and the editor has been singularly 
ortunate in securing a brief introduction as to the suits, 
customs and sources therein mentioned, from the pen of 
the late Professor Maitland. This introduction has a 


‘peculiar value, as it is the last work of that particularly 





able writer. He corrected the final proof of it at the 
end of the Michaelmas Term, returning it to the editor the 
day before he sailed for Grand Canary. The language in 
which Professor Maitland explains the technicalities of 
the legal procedure of the thirteenth century is both 
graphic and lucid. 

The first book opens with an account of the foundation 
of the priory, but the author soon wanders off into notes 
on the first nine kings of England, returning, however, to 
annotate briefly the rule of the twelve priors of Barnwell 
who enter into his narrative. 

Diverse matters pertaining to the properties and assess- 
ments of the house, are dealt with in the three following 
books; the fifth book, which consists exclusively of 
extracts from the statutes of the realm, is the only part 
of the Memoranda which has not been reproduced in full 
in this volume. 

The sixth and seventh books are of the greatest interest 
and value to all historical students, particularly to those 
who are concerned with the practice and development of 
local government in England, and with the intricacies of 
manorial jurisdiction. We have no hesitation whatever in 
saying that nothing of greater value with regard to the 
history of hundred courts, sheriffs’ aids, gildable hides, 
castle guard, pontage, and the general questions pertaining 
to services and homages, or customs and villeins of the 
thirteenth century, has hitherto been printed direct from 
original documents, The sixth book contains a copy of 
the official memorandum of local dues and rates, compiled 
about the year 1230, for the use of the joint sheriff of the 
counties of Cambridge and Huntingdon. 

In the seventh book entry is made of all the tenants of 
the priory (both free and villein), together with their rents, 
their services, the vill in which they lived, their laws, and 
the places where they could be distrained, drawn up in the 
year 1295. The priory at that time held property in the 
Cambridge parishes of St. Clement, St. Sepulchre, St. 
Michael, Holy Trinity, All Saints, Blessed Virgin, St. 
Andrew, St. Benedict, St. Botolph, St. John, and St. Peter- 
extra-Trumpington, as well as in a considerable variety 
of other parishes within the county. 

This most desirable volume reflects throughout the care 
and industry of Dr. Willis Clark. His introduction 
abounds in valuable and tersely expressed information ; 
the index and glossary are ample; whilst a plan of the 
town of Cambridge in the year 1300 cannot fail to be 
much appreciated. We ought to add that the eighth book 
of the memoranda is wholly occupied with a customary of 
the observances of the Austin order, which has been 
already edited with a translation and full notes by 
Dr. Clark in his previous work. 








THE LIBRARY TABLE 


Factors in Modern History. By A. F. Pottarp. (Constable, 
7s. 6d. net.) 


Peruaps the chief difference between London University 
and Oxford and Cambridge is the existence of external 
students at the former. It is also perhaps mainly due to 
this fact that the present book is published. Forwhereas 
at Oxford and Cambridge the lecturers can go on year 
after year delivering the same lectures to successive 
generations of undergraduates without any fear of un- 
fairness to them in the Schools—since every College 
allows members of other colleges to attend its lectures— 
at London the admission of external students to examina- 
tions for degrees necessitates publication as well as oral 
delivery of lectures. Consequently here more than any- 
where else “‘ Books are the modern University.” 

When a lecturer sets about publishing his lectures two 
courses are open tohim, He may either simply print the 
lectures just as they were delivered, leaving the reader to 
accept or refuse his ifse dixit, or he may, by means of 
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references and footnotes, give some idea of the authorities 
on which he has based his conclusions, The latter course 
greatly increases the value of the book for the student, 
though continual footnotes—as in Gibbon—are apt to 
become wearisome to the casual reader. Professor 
Pollard has however chosen the former course, and con- 
sequently students at Aberystwith or Bristol University 
College will have no clue to the paths by which Professor 
Pollard has arrived at his decisions, nor will they easily be 
able to decide for themselves whether those decisions are 
right or not. They will however be enabled to learn the 
views of their future examiner and so will not be 
altegether unfairly handicapped in the competition 
against the London students. None the less in the study 
of History, as Professor Pollard quite rightly insists, 
events are of but small importance in themselves as 
compared with the causes which produced them, and in 
the same way the dicta of even the greatest historians 
lose much of their value to the student when given 
without the original facts on which they are based. This 
is especially the case in dealing with such vexed questions 
as the character and national worth ot such men as 
Henry VIII., Wolsey, and Cromwell the Protector, or in 
estimating the true meaning of the Reformation or the 
Protectorate. When, too, the view taken by the historian 
is not the popular or traditional one the necessity of 
support for these views becomes doubly evident. A 
defence of Henry VIII. for example needs more support 
than a favourable comparison with Charles II., and the 
statement that he was less tyrannical than Elizabeth (if it 
is to be accepted) must surcly be shown to rest on more 
cogent arguments than the fact that he “ humoured his 
Parliaments more than his daughter.” That he was more 
judicious in his tyranny is probable, but that he was 
absolutely less tyrannical is difficult to accept. 

Professor Pollard is, we think, at his best in the earlier 
lectures. His tracing of the growth of the National Idea, 
of the advent of the Middle Class, and his picture of the 
New Monarchy are most interesting and stimulating in 
the Aristotelian sense of the word. His style is happy 
and light, and his lectures, should be most interesting to 
listen to, for even in cold print they read delightfully. 

At the end of the book Professor Pollard has printed a 
lecture on the University of London and the Study of 
History. This was originally delivered in October 1904, 
and though three years have brought about some improve- 
ments, the study of history at London still labours 
shamefully under lack of financial support. Professor 
Pollard pleads most earnestly for what he describes as 
“ The Cinderella of the University” and it is to be hoped 
that his words will not be without effect. 


Studies in Pictures. An Introduction to the Famous Galleries 
By Joun C, Van Dyke. (Werner Laurie, 6s. net.) 


For an inartistic nation our annual output of books on 
art and artists is stupendous, but anybody who takes the 
trouble to listen to the scraps of conversation which may 
be heard daily in our picture-galleries will doubt if their 
increasing number indicates an appreciable growth of 
intelligence in the attitude of the public towards painting. 
The truth is that in art, people are apt to begin at the 
wrong end, to try to interest themselves in paintings for 
the sake of the painter. Hence it comes about that the 
most popular ‘‘art”’ literature is frankly anecdotal, and 
after this the demand is for biographies in which the 
writer tells as much as he can of the artist and as little 
as possible of his art. Now and again, however, appears 
a book in which an attempt is made to show to the laity 
that a picture may have an interest apart from and 
independent of its painter. An uneasy feeling is awaken- 
ing among Anglo-Saxons that there is something about 
pictures they do not understand, and to meet the want 
scribes are rising to supply the information in volumes of 
a hundred or so pages. I do not envy these authors 
their task. The charms and beauties of paintings are not 
easily translated into words of equal significance to all, 





A picture that needs an explanation is ipso fac/o a failure 
artistically, and if its essence and virtues can be verbally 
communicated, then its creator should have been a writer 
and not a painter. Nor is it practically possible to 
convey in one or many volumes the experiences of years 
which lead an observer to feel the beauties of some 
pictures more strongly than others, to appreciate subtle- 
ties of craftsmanship, to sift the grain from the chaff. 
There is no short cut to the delights of painting. With 
the rare few an appreciation of the fine arts may be an 
inherited birthright, but with most of us it is acquired, 
either by an apprenticeship to the practice of the art or 
by the earnest and frequent contemplation of master- 
pieces and the comparison of one picture with another— 
more often by a mixture of the two. And if at the end 
of years of devotion we are asked to explain why we 
prefer one painting to another without having recourse 
to the catchword of the professional critic or the jargon 
of the studio, we are apt to be reduced to the honest 
assertion that the one gives us a deeper and more varied 
pleasure, And hardly shall we define in what this 
superior pleasure consists. 

Pictures are meant to be looked at, not talked or 
written about, and we learn more about them from 
an hour’s looking than a week’s reading. Pictures 
should be a pleasure, and if we do not find them pleasing 
then either we have past them or for us the pleasure 
is yet to come. The sensible thing to do is to go 
and look at something else. If we tire of this too we 
go on to something else, or back to something whose 
charm for us is now increasing. So running to and 
fro, looking continually, tiring our feet and tiring our 
eyes, appreciations heighten, opinions widen, and at last 
we come to a dawning recognition of the best because the 
pleasure we derive from these is inexhaustible. No book 
can do all this for us, but some may put us in the way of 
doing it for ourselves. This is what Mr. John C. Van 
Dyke attempts to do in his ‘‘ Studies in Pictures.” His 
book does not pretend to be literary in style or original 
in thought. It is intended for the general public, and 
therefore deals, as it should, with elementary facts. He 
has some sensible things to say with regard to the dis- 
tortion of masterpieces by reason of bad hanging, bad 
lighting, or bad framing, He defends great masters from 
too hasty condemnation by dwelling on the havoc 
wrought by restorers, false attributions, and forgeries. 
All this is very well, and ifit has all been said before is none 
the worse for being repeated. In the second part of the 
book, when he comes to deal with figure-paintings, por- 
traits and landscapes, he gets into greater difficulties. 
To his credit be it said he is never irrelevant, he relates 
historical facts which have bearings on certain cases, he 
makes suggestive comparisons, but ultimately when he 
wishes to explain the beauty of a certain piece of draw- 
ing, of a harmony of colour, or of acomposition of masses, 
he perforce refers his reader to the picture itself. I do 
not see whatelse he could do. If his pupilsdonot always 
realise the beauties Mr. Van Dyke points out, that is not 
his fault, but merely indicates the lower development of 
their powers of perception. 

Once upon a time a painter took a Philistine to the 
English National Gallery and planted him before the head 
of Philip, by Velasquez. Said the Philistine after a pause, 
**I don’t like it.” ‘‘Oh, don’t you,” the painter brutally 
retorted, ‘then ge¢ to like it.’’ There is nothing else to 
be said, except that the way to “‘get”’ is to spend five, 
ten, twenty years if need be, in looking at portraits. Mr. 
Van Dyke’s little book can do no harm, it may even do 
good, for he makes it very clear to his reader that there 
is a great deal to he learnt before he can properly enjoy 
the masterpieces of the old and modern masters. This 
way lies hope, for if we Anglo-Saxons as a race are in- 
artistic, we have some pretensions to be philosophers, 
to be seekers after wisdom. From pleasure our puritan 
spirit bids us suspiciously turn away, but study may be 
commended, and in the end we may arrive by mental 
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effort at some glimmering of what we can hardly allow 
ourselves to perceive by the aid of our senses, [his is 
the science of art, the apprehension by words of the 
pleasures of observation. 


British Writers on Classic Lands. By the Hon. A. S, G. 
Cannine. (Unwin, 7s. 6d, net.) 


Mr. CANNING’S latest book is somewhat different from 
those which have preceded it, both in treatment and in 
degree of excellence. A series of short—even abrupt— 
literary sketches, quite elementary in their scope, it deals 
with the literary treatment of classical lands and learning 
by British poets and prose-writers of varying fame. 
Dean Farrar and Milton, Mangnall’s Questions and 
Macaulay’s Essays, Lecky and Lempriére, are all here, 
and the effect is a little bewildering. The writing is 
pleasant and readable, but rather aimless. It is not quite 
clear whether the author has any definite object in writing 
his book. The impression produced is that an attempt 
is being made to define the nature of the appeal made 
by classic lands and classic tradition to the minds of the 
writers discussed. But except in the case of Milton and 
Byron, where the influence is most obvious at the outset, 
we cannot discover that the attempt is very successful, 
nor is the effect of the essays on the reader enhanced by 
their English, for example: 

This kingdom [modern Greece] has been since ruled by a Bavarian 
and a Danish sovereign, while the rest of Greece remains under the 
Turks. Itso remains, apparently, by not only the consent but the 
wish of the Christian Powers, either through jealousy of each other, 
or wishing not to offend the Mohammedans generally, who in parts of 
Asia and Africa obey French, British and Russian rule, and seem, on 
the whole, loyal to Christian rulers, Yet while these three Powers 
now seem to practically prefer Turkish authority over many Christian 
subjects to eieviag each other to rule them, such purely political 
ideas had no friend in the accomplished, imaginative Byron, 


This is excruciating. So are the footnotes, bald 
extracts from Lempriére’s Dictionary, describing the 
classical places and personages mentioned in the text: 
The book is not intended for classical scholars, however, 
and may provide profitable entertainment for the 
** general readers” to whom it is addressed. 








POETRY AND MORAL IDEAS 


A LETTER appeared in the ACADEmy of July 13 protest- 
ing against an opinion which had been expressed also in 
the ACADEMY that Mr. Swinburne was a greater poet than 
Tennyson. I wish, not to argue that point, but to 
examine a statement made by the writer of the letter in 
support of his protest. And I wish to do this because in 
that statement he raises a question which must be 
answered by any one who would have a clear understand- 
ing of the nature of poetry. 

All great poetry, he says, quoting Voltaire, is the 
expression of moral ideas, but of moral ideas expressed in 
music. Now it would be difficult to define a moral idea, 
but I will venture to say, without attempting a definition, 
that a moral idea must be one which has a direct bearing 
upon the conduct of life. An idea is not moral merely 
because you can draw moral deductions fromit. You 
can do that with many ideas which have no moral 

urpose. But the moral purpose must be inherent in the 
idea if the idea itself is to be called moral. I will there- 
fore take some examples of poetry which every one will 
allow to be great, and I will ask whether they have a 
direct bearing upon the conduct of life, whether there is 
any moral purpose inherent in the ideas which they 
express. There is no line in our poetry more famous or 
more universally admired than this from Macbeth: 


After life's fitful fever he sleeps well ; 
or than this from Antony and Cleopatra; 
Unarm, Eros, the long day’s task is done, 





But no one could find in either of these any idea which 
had an inherent moral purpose or a direct bearing upon 
the conduct of life. Still less could be found such an idea 
in the song from the Tempest—“Full fathom five thy father 
lies.” But take a poem bya poet who was very conscious 
of his own moral purpose, take Milton’s “ Blest pair of 
Syrens,” and in particular this famous and beautiful 
passage : 

And to our high-raised phantasy present 
That undisturbed song of pure consent, 

Aye sung before the sapphire-coloured throne 
To him that sits thereon 

Writh saintly shout and solemn jubilee, 
Where the bright seraphim in burning row 
Their loud uplifted angel trumpets blow, 

And the Cherubic hosts in thousand quires 
Touch their immortal harps of golden wires. 

These lines are an expression of Milton’s passion for 
beauty, of his desire for a world in which beauty is not 
subject to the imperfections of this life. There is nothing 
necessarily moralin that passion any more than there is 
anything necessarily immoral in it. It has no direct 
bearing on the conduct of life whatever, and it is worth 
noticing that the latter part of the poem, in which Milton 
tries to combine a moral idea with that passion, is 
manifestly inferior to the passage I have quoted. 

Only the wish to believe that all great poetry must 
express moral ideas can ever have led any one to believe 
it, The facts are so much against that belief that any 
one who goers in it must end by misunderstanding the 
nature of poetry. Yet many people think that they 
uphold the dignity of poetry by misunderstanding its 
nature, They recommend it to the world on false pre- 
tences, as an agreeable substitute for the ten command- 
ments, a counter attraction to the public-house; and 
there have even been some poets who have thus mis- 
understood the nature of their art and who, like Words- 
worth, have ceased to be poets in consequence, 

Now the first point to be grasped about poetry is that 
it is not prose, not even prose ornamented with rhyme 
and metre, but something different in its essence; and 
the essence of poetry is that it expresses emotion. It 
may express many other things; but it is poetry only 
because it expresses emotion, and the purpose of those 
formal attributes which distinguish it from prose, of 
metre and rhyme, is to express emotion. These things 
are not ornaments but means of expression. Written 
words without them, or at any rate without any kind 
of rhythm, will not express emotion at all: and directly 
a writer attempts to express emotion in words he gives 
to the arrangement of his words some of the formal attri- 
butes of poetry. So we have poetical prose, that is to 
say prose which is half turned into poetry by the attempt 
to express emotion together with its own prosaic sub- 
ject-matter. Lyrical poetry is the furthest removed from 
prose both in its form and in its subject-matter, because 
it is the most purely emotional kind of poetry; and of 
all forms of human speech it is the nearest to music, which 
is an expression of pure emotion, 

Now emotions are not ideas or appetites, although 
they may be aroused by ideas or appetites; and what 
poetry expresses is not an idea or an appetite or an 
action or any other experience of the human mind or 
body but the emotion aroused by such experience. It 
may have to make a statement of the experience which 
has aroused the emotion it wishes to express. The poet 
may have to say that he is hungry, or that he believes in 
God, or that his wife is dead; but these statements 
are not his poetry, andit is part of his art to express his 
emotion in the very making of them or, if possible, to 
leave them to be inferred from the expression of his 
emotion. Wordsworth, for instance, in the poem “A 
Slumber did my Spirit seal” does not tell us anything 
directly ; we infer from the expression of his emotion that 
it has been caused by the death of some one: and it is 
just the same with poetry that expresses emotions aroused 
by moral ideas. It is not the moral idea that makes the 
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poetry of Wordsworth’s Ode to Duty—that by itself 
might make nothing but a platitude—it is the emotion 
aroused by the moral idea that is expressed in these 
lines. 

Flowers laugh before thee on their beds, 

And fragrance in thy footing treads; 


Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong ; 
And the most ancient heavens, through thee, are fresh and stroug. 


Now it is a fact, and it may seem to some people a 
strange fact, that the emotions expressed in the greatest 
poetry have not often been aroused by moral ideas; and I 
will make bold to say that poetry is not often concerned 
with morality, indeed that there is apt to be some enmity 
and conflict between poetry and morality, and also between 
poetry and reason, although poetry may use them both 
for its own purposes. For morality and reason, two of 
the best things that we have in this life, have been pro- 
duced by the imperfections of this life and are compromises 
with these imperfections. But poetry, like all art, is 
always in rebellion against these imperfections, and is an 
attempt to realise a state of being in which they do not 
exist. Morality accepts the conditions of this life and 
tries to make the best of them; and so does reason. 
Morality assumes that righteousness is the one thing to be 
aimed at here, and reason assumes that the one thing is 
truth. But poetry will not conceive of righteousness and 
truth as separate things for any practical purpose, because 
it hasno practical purpose. Itis alwaysstraining towards 
a higher reality in which righteousness and truth are one ; 
and it feels that to abstract one aspect of that reality and 
to be concerned only with that one aspect is to miss 
the nature of that reality. Its one aim is to grasp 
the nature of that reality, to attain to a perfection impos- 
sible either in conduct or in pure thought; and it can 
only do this, or attempt to do it, by means of emotion. 
Reason alone will not help us to conceive of righteousness 
and truth as one, nor will conduct. It is only when the 
beauty of righteousness fills us with emotion that we see 
it to be one with truth, for the emotion aroused by the 
beauty of righteousness is the same as the emotion aroused 
by the beauty of truth. It is always beauty that arouses 
the emotion that is expressed in poetry, and that 
emotion is always the same in essence ; and when we feel 
the beauty of a thing it means that we recognise its 
identity with other things that stir us with the same 
emotion ; and the sense of this identity, the sense of the 
oneness of ultimate reality, is what gives us the delight of 
beauty. This delight is what poetry expresses and com- 
municates. It is the very essence of poetry, even when 
its sense seems to be despairing; the very essence of 
tragedy, which employs the conflicts of this life only as a 
foil to the unity of which the poet dreams. Shelley has 
said all this in poetry more clearly than it can ever be said 
in prose; and in particular he has said it in the great song 
in “‘ Prometheus Unbound,” which goes further than lan- 
guage has ever gone before to express things beyond the 
apprehension of pure reason : 

Lamp of Earth where’er thou movest, 
Its dim shapes are clad with brightness ; 
And the souls of whom thou lovest 
Walk upon the winds with lightness ; 
Till they fail as I am failing, 

Dizzy, lost, yet unbewailing. 

The writer of the letter which has moved me to write 
this article says that Shelley is for ever discounted by his 
Jack of subject-matter and quotes Matthew Arnold’s 
unfortunate remark about the ineffectual angel. I would 
ask him to consider how much hard thinking Shelley 
must have done before he could have written the song 
from which I have quoted, and many other passages. 
What Shelley expresses in that song is not the thought 
itself but the emotion which that thought has stirred in 
him ; and the thought is implicit in the poem though not 
directly expressed in it. Indeed he could not have con- 
veyed the thought to us as clearly as he has conveyed it 
if his emotion had not been stirred by jit; for it is a 





thought which only becomes clear, like all thoughts about 
the ultimate nature of reality, under the action of emotion, 
a thought can only be expressed eo and completely in 
an expression of emotion. The aim of poetryis always to 
express something which cannot be said in prose, which 
cannot be conceived by the prosaic faculties of the mind. 
But it is not to be assumed that the poet hasnot exercised 
the prosaic faculties of his mind because he writes pure 
poetry. There are some poets who are content not to 
write pure poetry, who do their thinking in the process of 
composition, and not before it; and because they 
exhibit the labour of their thought to the world, because 
their verse often contains thought and nothing else, many 
readers suppose them to be more thoughtful than the 
poets who express emotion stirred by thought but not 
obscured by it. Yet these are the poets who use verse 
for its proper purpose, which is to say what cannot be 
said in prose, to make words more than “‘sense-deep,” 
tocharge them with the music of emotion in which is 
implicit the logic of thought. 
A. CLUTTON BROCK. 








THE WORLD TO COME 


“THe AFTER LIFE”? (Elliot Stock), a pious, credulous, and 
amiable book, is interesting as serving to illustrate the 
existence of a persistent and widespread error. Mr. 
Buckle, the author, has, with all reverence and industry, 
gathered together the places in the old and new Testa- 
ments which bear on “the future life,” and on the 
foundation of his texts he builds up a theory of eternal 
existence. It is well enough done, his essay, as far as it 
goes; and one cannot help feeling that he, and many 
other pious Christians, who think in the same mode as he, 
entirely miss the real point, the essence of the question 
in which they are so interested. It may sound odd 
enough: but the truth is that the saints, the adepts, are 
very little interested in ‘‘ The After Life.”” One must not 
press the analogy too far—all analogies must be tenderly 
and judiciously treated—but if a man were enjoying an 
excellent luncheon at 2, he would think it just a little out 
of place, a little untimely, if some one began to expatiate 
on the amazing dinner they would all sit down to at 8.30. 
“Certainly,” he might say, “‘I know. But why not wait 
till dinner-time ?’’ No; the saint is not over-interested 
in the future; perhaps because he lives in the everlasting 
now. The imbeciles, the pack of gibbering ignoramuses 
who call themselves ‘‘ Freethinkers,”’ the people who have 
taken out letters of marque to discuss every subject of 
which they know nothing, who are ready to dash in with 
their free and easy solutions of questions which have per- 
plexed all philosophy and all religion in every age, are 
constant, among many other follies, in representing the 
Catholic Faith as chiefly concerned with a vague here- 
after, as wickedly indifferent to the goods and ills of the 
present earthly state. They talk of the saints, these 
impudent blockheads, as persons who view with in- 
difference the sorrows of earth, while they look forward 
to a future of harp-playing. One forgives them the jokes 
about the harp—one does not expect an appreciation of 
the sublime symbolism of Music from the hooligans and 
larrikins of thought—but they might at least get their 
facts right. But perhaps it 1s beneath the dignity of 
«Free thought”’ to trouble itself with the mere technical 
detail of facts ; your Freethinker cannot be bothered with 
the wretched dry-as-dust business of knowing anything 
accurately on any subject whatsoever. ‘‘ Blether” is so 
much more “simple” and “ big-hearted ” and the rest of 
it. Ofcourse there are many good Christians who think 
of this matter of eternity with Mr. Buckle: but one 
judges an art—and a religion—by the great masters, the 
supreme artists. And the great artists of sanctity are not 
over curious about “* heaven ”—because they are in it. 
But here is another oddity. Let it be enunciated as 
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a maxim that in certain matters it is unsafe to go beyond 
the curate at the Sunday School. One must confess that 
this sounds the extreme of hardy paradox; and yet it is 
undoubtedly true, and there is an illustration of this truth 
in the works of that profound and mystic Saint-Martin, 
the Philosophe inconnu. Saint-Martin is discoursing of 
the future life, and on the “title of our admission into 
the future regions,” and he speaks as follows (I quote 
from the admirable ‘‘Life of Louis Claude de Saint- 
Martin,” by Mr. A. E. Waite) : 

We cannot obtain a seat in our theatres unless we have taken the 
precaution to secure a ticket which admits us. This ticket is issued 
only under the seal of the manager; furthermore, unless we book our 
seats in advance, we risk being crushed in the crowd which is 
gathered at the doors waiting for tickets to be issued; there is even 
the chance that we may not get a seat atall. Thisemblem, altogether 
temporal and terrestrial, instructs us that we are here below for the 
purpose of purchasing a ticket of admission to the divine festivals; 
that if we neglect the precaution of securing this title we shall assuredly 
not enter into that gathering of delight and rejoicing ; that we must 
not put off till the last moment this needful piece of prudence, having 
regard to the inconvenience to which such delay may expose us; that 
this precaution is the more easy to take because places for the sale of 
tickets may be found everywhere ; that we are, hence, inexcusable if 
we do not provide ourselves accordingly, etc. etc. 


It is a charming piece of fantasy, but after all what 
more jis therein it than the curate’s maxim: be good and 
you will go to heaven? The phraseology of Saint-Martin 
1s more attractive than the curate’s certainly,.but the 
pith of the matter is the same in the one as in the other; 
and it is worth noting by the way that all splendour 
usually dwells in all simplicity. Bobby Brown of St. 
Juniper’s Sunday School can have no better advice; nor 
can the most exalted of sages. 

Of course there is a very large race, which has existed 
in all ages and in all countries, which knows a great deal 
more than the curate, which mocks at the lesson given 
to Bobby Brown. It is a race worth considering. 

One comes sometimes in out-of-the-way country places 
on a certain horrid and deadly spot. Sometimes it is a 
barn-door on the verge of the wild land; sometimes it is 
in the heart of the dark wood. In some such place one 
sees victims of vengeance, set there to be a terror to ill- 
doers, ill being, for the moment, calculated according to 
the standard of the game-keeper. Here, crucified against 
the door or to the tree trunks, are the wretched criminals 
of the wood and the waste—the poaching cat, the owl, 
the adder, a dreadful and shocking spectacle. So in the 
history of the mind one sees the ghastly and unseemly 
bodies of those who have known better than the*curate; 
a warning to us todo otherwise. And this sort of vermin 
is called Occultist. They are of all times and all ages; 
they performed of old their wretched Mumbo Jumbo 
Rites in all the dark holes of the earth as they perform 
them now. One may read with reverence and awe and 
religion the divine Phedo of Plato; one bows the knee 
before the great assurance and high faith of Socrates as 
he drinks the hemlock most devottly, resigning himself 
with joy to the everlasting compassions. Anima natu- 
raliter Christiana, we may say, and perhaps an ora pro 
nobis were not so much amiss, and no very deadly error. 
But while Socrates was a-dying, Mumbo Jumbo was 
“initiating” {at Samothrace, and filling simple Grecian 
skulls with sham science and sham religion, with an 
apparatus of nonsense which—so far as it tends anywhere 
—tends to make true religion an impossibility. It is the 
same everywhere; perhaps thestate of ‘savagery ”’ might 
be best defined as a state in which Mumbo Jumbo—or 
** Occultism ”’—has finally got the upper hand, in which 
a heap of observances, sometimes devilish, sometimes 
silly, often both, has overwhelmed the pure and shining 
light of the soul. In certain African tribes, it is said, 
there still lingers a vague rumour of the Most High, but 
the really Established Church is fetish, and preaches 
salvation by the sacrament of eating your deceased great- 
uncle’s brains and entrails, compounded according to art. 

So it was in the early days of Christendom. The great 
and high mystics St. John and St, Paul, the authors of 





such dicta as “Love one another” and “It is raised in 
power” were opposed by the grotesque rabble of the 
Gnostics, of the “‘ knowing ones,” by the church of insane 
delirium, which proclaimed the highest morality and 
practised the most revolting vices. One has only to read 
the Pistis Sophia to see how deeply the gulf yawns 
between Christian Mysticism and Occultism, between High 
Wisdom and barbarous gibberish, and perhaps there is 
no better way of demonstrating the ultimate identity of 
evil and nonsense than a study of the Gnostic sects, with 
their amulets, and Abraxas gems, and Abracadabras, and 
Zons, with the most extensive and peculiar information 
about heaven, and the most complete ,piggery on earth. 
Later on the Albigenses were the milk-and-water descen- 
dants of these malign lunatics, and the Albigenses have 
their descendants to-day, whom I will not mention, 
because their vote is a thing to reckon with. In a more 
direct line of descent from Gnosticism is the horrible, 
squalid and noisome imposture known as Theosophy, 
which for the last twenty years or more has infested foolish 
drawing-rooms and (occasionally) foolish newspapers; accu- 
mulating a record of sham ‘miracles, sham deities, sham 
gospels and of other things still moretunsavoury, that is 
probably unequalled in the history of the folly and 
wickedness of the world. For Madame Blavatsky one 
had a certain tenderness, in spite of her flagrant impos- 
tures and the really devilish nature of much of her teach- 
ing. Her learning was humbug, her books were humbug, 
her signs and wonders were most impudent and arrant 
humbug—but, she was undoubtedly on the grand scale: 
she is not altogether unworthy of being mentioned in the 
Great Calendar of Quacks beside Joseph Balsamo, called 
Cagliostro. But for the later prophets of this Neo- 
Gnosticism, whether fugitives from justice or not, whether 
believers in the ‘‘ Bacon Theory”’ or in some other non- 
sensical doctrine, whether found out in childish tricks or 
still undiscovered—for these, the ‘‘ Low Tobies ” of the 
canting crew, one can have nothing but undisguised con- 
tempt and dislike, not unmingled with the qualms of 
nausea. When directors of such companies as the “‘ Han- 
sard Union’? come forward as the apostles of the 
** Ancient Wisdom Religion,” it is time to cry “ enough:” 
when women who have been associated for many years 
with the propaganda of the crudest and silliest atheism 
deliver the Mahatmas’ messages—then human speech 
fails and dies away. Memory is short enough, no doubt, 
but there are those still left who remember the ‘Fruits 
of Philosophy” Trial. 

And it all comes of not minding the curate! Dr. Pusey 
was a typical curate—a learned, devout, orthodox, 
unilluminated man—and one has read the account of the 
wretched Mrs. Besant’s conference with him. She began 
to vomit forth her blasphemies, and the Doctor replied : 
**Woman, remember that you are speaking of your 
Saviour and your Judge” —or some such words, 
** How illiberal, how narrow,” says the precious man in 
the street, ‘‘ how devoid of human sympathy, of Christ- 
like comprehension.”’ And one knows the result of that 
disregarded warning ; the years passed in the service of 
Old-street, of an idiotic but poisonous atheism: and then 
the new career which must not be too precisely defined. 
She found a slip of paper in her blotting-pad with some- 
thing like: ‘* Judge’s plan is right—follow him and stick,” 
scrawled over it, and she assured the world on the faith 
of that that she had received communications from the 
supernatural sphere. An admirable journalist has told 
the whole story in ‘‘ Isis very much Unveiled”; it would 
be impossible to add anything to that detestable and 
ridiculous tale, with its catastrophe of detected cheats 
and quacks who just avoided the dock. No: there are 
decidedly certain points on which it is not safe to know 
more than the curate. We may improve on his manner, 
perhaps, but it is not wise to meddle with his matter. 

And the great artists of sanctity are, as I have said, 
not over anxious about this question of the vi/a venturt 
s@culi. It has been held by high mystics that there are 
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certain of the saints now on earth who énjoy a greater 
bliss than certain of the saints who have passed beyond; 
and it is most probable that this conjecture is well 
founded. We have to deal with an experimental science, of 
extraordinary exactitude, the last experiments of which 
science are made by very few indeed—the masters are 
always few in every science and in every art. We are, of 
course, liable to be vexed in our discussion of these 
matters by the interruptions of those who “don’t 
believe”’ in the saints and think sanctity a pack of 
nonsense; and these interruptions again have their per- 
fect analogy in the arts. A writer in the Daily Mat, a 
week or two ago, spoke of Mr. Caine, Miss Corelli and 
Mr. Crockett as “‘ this fine galaxy” ; and we imagine that 
this person would be highly amused by real literature if 
he ever saw it. The interruptions of the ignorant are of 


‘very little consequence. 


It is probable then that there are those still living who 
have made the Great Experiment and have entered into 
the possession of the eternal beauty, who see through the 
material shapes of the world as through a thin veil, who 
hear through our ugly and discordant voices the everlast- 
ing song, the unending pneuma, who suffer no more from 
cold or heat or hunger or anysorrow. The old chronicler 
says of King Artbur that in this world he“ changed his 
life,” and it may be that a few who have not known fear 
have entered into Avalon in our days, have attained to 
the Holy Isle beyond the glassy floods. 


ARTHUR MACHEN, 








ISRAEL IN EUROPE 


THis is an interesting title. No subject is more fruitful 
in lessons to the impartial and scientific student of history 
than the sojourn of the Jews in the various countries of 
Europe at different epochs and its resulting influence 
upon the surrounding nations. That Mr. Abbott has 
endeavoured in his book (“Israel in Europe,”’ Macmillan) 
to be impartial, at least in the earlier chapters, we verily 
believe. He has “read up his authors” with care, in 
pursuance of a method of writing history much practised 
of recent years in Great Britain, which may be described 
as the British Museum method, consisting as it does in a 
compilation of facts at second-hand, to the practical 
exclusion of original research. For this we do not blame 
Mr. Abbott. Renan’s ‘‘ Histoire du Peuple d’Israel”’ has 
not, so far, been superseded by the work of any other 
scholar, in England, or elsewhere. Dealing with a more 
recent period, the volume before us belongs to another 
and greatly inferior class. With this reservation, the 
author may be praised for a concise and brightly written 
presentment of a singularly tragic and often repulsive 
story, a presentment which only degenerates into special 
pleading when the latter-day developments of the Jewish 
question are approached. 

Mr. Abbott abundantly proves that at all times in the 
history of the relations between the Jews and the rest of 
the world, this *‘ peculiar people’’ possessed an unrivalled 
capacity for making itself disliked, Even in Rome, he 
says, ‘the hospitable harbour of countless races and 
creeds, there was no place for these unfortunate Semitic 
exiles, and their sojourn was punctuated by periodical 
expulsions.” The Jews, ‘who already had their own 
quarter in Rome, on the right bank of the Tiber,” 
arrogant and turbulent as usual, hissed unpopular 
Governors from Palestine, and Cicero, pleading the cause 
of Pretor Flaccus, accused of having robbed the Temple 
of Jerusalem: 
gave eloquent testimony to the importance of the Jewish element 
in Rome. Thou well knowest [says the orator, addressing the Public 
Prosecutor) how great is their multitude, how great their concord, 
how powerlul they are in our noble assemblies. But I will speak in 
an undertone, so that none but the judges may hear. For thereis no 


lack of individuals ready to cite those fellows against me, and all 
honourable persons. . 





Rather less than this Ciceronian whisper is about all that 
one heats to-day in England, when the influence of the 
Jews is being discusssd. 


Over and above the two great causes of the unpopularity of the 
Jew [says Mr, Abbott], namely man’s intolerance of dissent, and the 
antipathy between the European and the Asiatic, there was another 
and more obvious barrier to a good understanding between the two 
elements—one sin which the Gentile could not pardon: the Jew’s 
infatuated arrogance—that contempt for all men born outside the pale 
of the Synagogue, which national humiliation instead of effacing had 
deepened and embittered. 


This characteristic, known in modern Germany as ™ die 
jiidische Unverschamtheit,” or the Jewish impudence, is 
undoubtedly one of the reasons for the dislike manifested 
against the Jews in many parts of modern Europe; but 
it seems to be shared by most of the Semitic races and 
not to be peculiar to the Jews. Coupled with their mania 
for usury, it has nevertheless helped to bring untold suf- 
fering upon them, and yet it is to both these traits that 
they certainly owe much, if not all, of their present mun- 
dane success. On the subject of usury, as the favourite 
occupation of the Jews, Mr, Abbott maintains that the 
reputation of the Jews for usury dates from the sixth 
century, but that it was only in the middle ages that usury 
became their main business, and he repeats the well-worn 
arguments about the Jew being forced into usury by 
** periodical enactments of councils and the frequent pub- 
lication of ecclesiastical edicts.”” He seems to have for- 
gotten the passage in the Old Testament (Deuteronomy 
xv. 6): 


For the Lord thy God blesseth thee, as He promised thee: and 
thou shalt lend unto many nations, but thou shalt not borrow; and 
thou shalt reign over many nations, but they shall not reign over 
thee, 


Here we have in a nutshell the whole history of Israel 
from the earliest to the present times, and we see that in 
practising usury the Jew has ever been following out to 
the letter, and most profitably, the Mosaic instructions. 
China to-day is a striking example of the inferiority to 
which a nations sinks if it merely borrows, and is without 
military power to resist the invader. If China were to 
come forward as a banker all Europe would be interested 
in maintaining her independence. 

The Jews evidently made the bed upon which they 
were forced to lie. It was a remark of the famous Wesley 
that “all the world was his parish.” To the Jews of the 
middle ages all the world was their ghetto. Morally and 
socially speaking they put an iron railing round the whole 
non-Jewish world, from which they arrogantly and rigidly 
excluded themselves on the ground of their higher purity, 
and this barrier in the end constituted their own prison. 
A massacring and persecuting race, the Jews paid in kind 
the penalty of their evil instincts. They were frequently 
massacred and persecuted. That this situation came to 
an end, so far at least as Western Europe is concerned, is 
certainly due to the progress of Aryan civilisation and 
to the gradually humanising influences of Christianity, 
aided by an enlightened Liberalism, which, though often 
opposed to the doctrines of Christianity, was nevertheless 
a product of it, and would, as far as we can judge, have 
been impossible without it. The Jew owes everything to 
Christianity, but Christianity owes next to nothing to the 
Jew. That the improved Jew, the kind of Jewwith whom 
the ordinary honest Englishman can associate upon mutu- 
ally respecting terms, is gradually increasing in numbers 
especially in this country, is an effect of environment. 
But it is to an enlightened Christianity that the influences 
which have brought about this mo.:] and physical better- 
ment are undoubtedly to be traced. To what extent the 
Jew may be justly accused of having by effort and example 
reduced the moral status of the peoples with whom he has 
taken up his unbidden sojourn is a subject upon which 
Mr. Abbott does not dwell, and therefore we need not 
consider it in connection with his work. An anti-social 
and disintegrating force the Jew has often supplied 
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valuable assistance in breaking up afitiquated sdtial 
organisations. 

In dealing with the situation of the Jews in Russia and 
in a chapter on “ Anti-Semitism,” Mr. Abbott adopts a 
Boanerges tone which clashes curiously with the temperate 
and generally scholarly inspiration of the rest of his book. 
That he is throughout a convinced philo-Semite he does 
not pretend to disguise. He almost persuades us to take 
a sympathetic view of Shylock; but he has also, such 
sentences as these: 

The‘long ringleted Rabbis of Poland carried into every country 

their narrow subtlety and hatred of secular studies, so that at a time 
when the middle age was passing away from Christendom they 
restored it to Israel, 
Then: “to these immigrants (in Portugal) were gradu- 
ally added new-comers from Germany and Poland whom 
the Portuguese Jews despised and persecuted in the most 
revolting manner.” This is plain speaking and does not 
flatter the Jews; but when we seat teaiion times, and 
our own shores, the accents of Mr, Abbott’s voice become 
comically indignant or bombastic in his denunciation of 
what he calls“ the taint of Anti-Semitism in England.” 
Mr. Gladstone is sneered at for having confided to the 
sympathetic ear of his friend the Duke of Argyll the following 
philosophical reflection: **I have a strong suspicion that 
Dizay’s crypto-Judaism has had to do with his policy: the 
Jews of the East bitterly hate the Christlans, who have 
not always used them well.” 

And Disraeli is described as “the man who had bent 
Europe to his will,” which is absurdly untrue of Disraeli 
as of any English public servant that ever was or will be. 
The author quotes with impolite insinuations the warning 
of Mr. Arnold White that with the increasing power of 
the Jews 
the national life may be stifled by the substitution of material aims for 
those which, however faultily, have formed the unselfish and imperial 
objects of the Englishmen who have made the Empire ; 
and after scornfully comparing the author with Julius 
Cesar (as if Mr. Abbott were himself another Daniel), he 
says, though Mr. Arnold White’s poittt is that the English 
Empire was made by Englishmen, which is another thing, 
**If the British Empire were confined to Englishmen, it 
would soon cease to be an Empire.” 

On the ground that the Jewish contingent in the Trans- 
vaal War (from which by the way the Jews have mainly 
profited) was one thousand two hundred men out of two 
hundred and fifty thousand, Mr. Abbott says “‘ the Jew 
has done as much for the English mother as any of her 
Christian sons: he has laid down his life in defence of her 
cause.” Yes, but in such an insignificant proportion as 
to be hardly worth mentioning. And then: ‘‘ English 
mother!” If it be impossible for an Englishman to be a 
Jew, it is not a whit easier for a Jew to be an Englishman. 
Mr. Abbott is “irresistibly reminded of Lewis Carroll ” by 
the following sentence which he attributes to the typical 
** patriot’: ‘* The efficiency of the British nation requires 
the ascendency of the Anglo-Saxon, not the Semitic 
element in it,” which seems to us, however, to be a fairly 
rational sentiment which most simple English people 
would echo. He quotes with approval the quaint belief 
expressed by Sir Charles Dilke in the House of Commons 
that “the Jewish stock when mixed with our owii ih 
the course of years goes rather to improve than to 
deteriorate the British race,” and laughs at the “ good 

eople ” who would object to the destinies of the British 

mpire being directed by a Jew. Mr, Abbott, however, 
writes sensibly enough when, referring to the social evils 
which are popularly attributed in a large measure to the 
presence of the Jews in England and to the morals and 
manners which they have brought with them, he contends 
that they are, in the great majority of cases, to be best 
dealt with by legislation. And surely for this reason 
(although it is not Mr. Abbott’s deduction) the Englishman 
should be careful to retain as free a hand as possible in 

the ordering of his own house. 


ROWLAND STRONG: 








FICTION 


The Grim Smile of the Five Towns. By Arnotp Bennett, 
(Chapman & Hall, 6s.) 


Mr. BENNETT has chosen a somewhat cumbersome title 
for his latest collection of short stories, but it is certainly 
apt. The stories are all humorous; they are all told 
with a smile and raise an answering smile from the 
reader, but both the author’s and the reader’s smiles are 
grim ; almost as grim, at times, as ‘‘ The Five Towns” 
themselves. Mr. Bennett knows his people, and that 
knowledge has already gained him praise through his 
earlier books. But he has never, we think, shown such 
a clear insight into their character and temperament as 
in one of the stories in this book. ‘‘ The Death of Simon 
Fuge” has practically no plot—it is a vivid picture, 
though, of provincial life—its culture, its interests, and 
its comforts. Simon Fuge came from the Five Towns, 
an attist whosé character was too cosmopolitan to win 
approval or even toleration from his own people. His 
art, however, had made him famous all over Europe and 
his death gained him obituary notices of quite respect- 
able length in the London papers. But while the Te’e- 
graph mentioned his death on its placard, the ‘local 
rag,” as they call it in Hanbridge, thought Rates, the 
choice of a centre-forward for a local football team, and 
winners and S.P. far more attractive metal for its patrons. 
Even the cultured people—and Mr. Bennett is most care- 
ful to prove the existence of culture among the makers of 

ts—show but a passing interest in his work. The mian 
had had a reputation for ‘acting the goat’’ and they 
had no use for him. The fact that his work had a 
monetary value was really the one point in his favour. 
Mr. Bennett sees the true worth of this attitude and can 
laugh whole-heartedly at its obvious narrowness; at the 
same time we feel sure that in his heart he is on the side 
of “*The Five Towns” and that just as the smallness 
of the local Museum was the weak spot in Mr. Brinkley’s 
armour, so would he resent any adverse criticism of his 
home by a stranger. That he himself can laugh at his 
own people is simply the result of travel away from 
home. The other storiés are far slighter in scheme and 
interest; but as thumb-nail sketches they are clever; 
and a8 is ustially if not always the case with Mr. Bennett’s 
work, the characters are nattral, human and intensely 
alive. 


The Burning Torch. By F. F. Monrrisor. (Murray, 6s.) 


On the first page of his novel, Mr. Montrésor has un- 
wittingly summed up in a line his own work, or at least 
described its most noticeable characteristic. Speaking 
of the voyage of the Lotus Flower he says, ‘‘ There had 
been an unusual number of fatalities.”’” Now in the first 
chapter the heroine’s father commits suicide; her uncle 
with whom she goes to live eventually becomes paralysed 
after driving his wife mad with his double life. Thehero 
inadvertently causes the death of a small boy, and is 
eventually himself murdered by Arabs; and at the end 
of the story Dolores is killed in a railway accident. 
None the less, in spite of this unnatural glut of catas- 
trophes, in spite of the many imperfections of the book, 
and the comparatively uninteresting characters which 
the author has chosen to portray, there is a relentless 
necessity pervading the whole story, which attracts 
and holds the interest. Dolores is a sort of modern 
Cassandra, whose forebodings are always gloomy, but 
are never listened to or believed. Even she herself does 
not act on her impressions and in consequence is killed 
as we have said. Since, however, life according to 
Mr. Montrésor is not really worth living, and death is 
described as a ‘‘ way out,” we may spare her our pity; 
we may even, if we sympathise with her attitude towards 
life, envy her good fortune. Of the other characters but 
little need be said. Gregory and his Brotherhood (con- 
cerning the details of which Mr. Montrésor is mercifully 
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silent) do not interest as they should. The reason for 
this is, we think, that Mr. Montrésor—like so many other 
authors—has not succeeded in keeping his good man” 
from being a prig. With his bad people” he is much 
more successful. He has certainly succeeded in repru- 
ducing the atmosphere of an absolutely selfish family, 
and at the same time he successfully differentiates 
between the various individuals. He is not so successful 
with the other branch of the Muncassen family. His 

icture of the Select Dancing Academy is certainly amus- 
ing, but the irresistible reflection arises “what would 
not Charles Dickens and even the authors of ' The Golden 
Butterfly’ have accomplished with Olympia Mum and 
her two brothers!’’ Such criticism is, however, perhaps 
a little unfair, and it is only just to state that in spite of 
a considerable lack of sympathy with its philosophy we 
read “The Burning Torch” with an interest that 
surprised us. 


A Wife from the Forbidden Land. By Arcuer Puiwip Croucn. 
(Long, 6s.) 


Now and again in these days of cheap psychology and 
novels of small incident, it is a pleasure to find a book 
like this—a book which is simply and avowedly a straight- 
forward story, told without guile and with almost boyish 
ingenuousness. The forbidden land of Mr, Crouch’s title 
is, of course, Tibet, and the story is of a young English- 
man’s expedition to Lhassa, achieving that goal by virtue 
of his intimacy with the Chinese and Tibetan languages, 
and by his disguise as an Eastern Mongol. There is good 
reading in the adventures which befell him by the way— 
the treachery of one servant and the devotion of another ; 
the difficulties of the mountain roads, the hatred of suspi- 
cious lamas, the chance friendship of a Tibetan noble, the 
rescue of the Dalai Lama himself from a murderous con- 
spiracy, and last but not least the prettily handled incident 
of the Tibetan damsel to whom the hero Englishman finds 
himself unwittingly married through his ignorance of the 
customs of the country. In incident after incident 
Mr. Crouch conveys a wealth of information about the 
people and manners of Tibet. 


Love a la Mode, By Kineton Parkes. (Francis Griffiths, 6s.) 


THE author terms his book “a study in episodes,”’ but it 
is too trivial to be a study and too loosely constructed to 
be astory. The first sentence of Love a la Mode” is 
“Culture makes cowards of us all,” and the last, ‘‘ he who 
motes and runs away will live to mote another day.” 
These extracts will give a better idea of the volume than 
a column of descriptive writing. Sprinkled in between 
these we have such gems of thought as “‘ Congratulation 
is the insincerest form of flattery’ and “‘ The whole art of 
conversation consists in avoiding the topic.” In order 
that these sentiments may be fittingly expressed, 
Mr. Parkes introduces a very modern young woman and 
an intensely old young man together with a choice selec- 
tion of bores. When they fail the author obliges with 
elaborate accounts of the plots of half a dozen short 
stories supposed to be read by his creations. ‘‘ Love a 
la Mode” is certainly a curious medley of irresponsible 
writing with the solitary claim to distinction that it has 
entertained the Duchess of Sutherland, as Mr. Parkes 
informs us in his dedication. 


The Man of the Crag. By Guy Bootusy, (White, 6s,) 


THIs is a not very exciting novel of the “‘ shocker’’ type. 
It is rather dragged out, and so a trifle wearisome. The 
scene is laid in the Lake country, and the hero of the 
story is a young lawyer, who after some unpleasant 
adventures, solves the mystery of the ‘‘ Man of the Crag.” 
He also succeeds in gaining the affections of this mysterious 
man’s supposed granddaughter, whom he met “in a mist.” 
Through this meeting he became mixed up in the semi- 
murderous mysteries of the Crag, for the girl, having 
=— her ankle, was carried by him to her grandfather’s 
ouse, 





Reed Anthony, Cowman, An Autobiography. By Anpy Apams. 
(Constable, 6s.) 


Tuis is a novel which it is a pleasure to read and to 
review. We have been bored to distraction for long 
enough by the antics of the picturesque cowboy, with his 
monocle and starched shirts, who holds up townships and 
armies, shoots everybody who dares to look at him, and 
usually trusses police-officers sent to arrest him and out- 
lines their manly forms with revolver bullets upon the 
wall of the eternal store.” To any one who knows the 
cowboy as he is and as he was—and there is a consider- 
able difference between the two—the thing is laughable 
in its absurdity. The author of this book, whoever he 
may be, has gone through the experiences he describes or 
knows intimately many Texas cattlemen of the old school. 
He takes the reader, step by step, through the life of an 
American citizen from the end of the Civil War, when he 
goes to Texas, up to the time when a multitude of sons 
and grandsons has practically placed him on the retired 
list, and he describes with no little fidelity the rise of the 
Texan cattle trade and cattle-rearing and the land boom 
of the late ’eighties. Reed Anthony was one of the first 
on the trail with his master’s cattle to Abilene, and it 
was not long before, by the judicious purchase of land 
scrip when the land was three-ha’pence an acre, he 
passed from the position of servant to that of master, 
with a couple of excellent ranches of his own. The 
account of the cowman’s worldiy success is, let us admit, 
by no means free from exaggeration, but the book gives 
the best picture of the life of the times of any we know, 
and we heartily recommend it. 








MUSIC 
BACH 


Bach. By Rvutianp Boveurton. 
Masters.”) (Lane, 2s. 6d.) 


Tuis little book is important as the latest contribution to 
a series which has contained some good work. In both 
Mr. Newman’s “Wagner” and Dr. Walker’s “‘ Beet- 
hoven” there was to be found something more than 
Jeasantly written appreciation of their respective sub- 
jects; each showed that intimate knowledge of the 
composer’s works which can in a few words of description 
give material help to those who are less experienced, and, 
still further, they added a definite, though necessarily 
slight, contribution to criticism. In writing of Bach the 
problems which an author has to face are in some ways 
more complicated than those of the author of “ Beet- 
hoven”’; the subject is so wide that the difficulties of 
concentration into a summary appear at first sight insur- 
mountable. We cannot complain therefore if the author 
of this small volume has left unnamed many frequently 
performed works ; he was wise to do so and to take certain 
others as types of the composer’s methods. In Mr. 
Boughton’s writing there is no lack of enthusiasm for his 
subject: evidently he has found that quality in Bach’s music 
which makes him love it above all others. He is deter- 
mined to carry his readers with him in his admiration, 
and he has a fluent power of expressing himself which 
never lets him pause for a word or a simile, If English 
does not readily supply him with an expression he invents 
one, or draws upon that curious vocabulary dear to 
certain musical journalists and to writers of “* programme 
notes.” Since the ACADEMY is concerned with books more 
as contributions to literature than as primers on special 
subjects we may be pardoned for emphasising this point, 
the more so as it is one which journals devoted to music 
are not very likely to dwell upon. As Mr. Boughton 
carefully avoids technical analysis of the music we are 
safe in assuming that his book is intended for amateurs 
rather than for professional musicians, that is to say for 
people who bring to their study of Bach a general culture 
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rather than a specialised one, and to them his use and 
misuse of English is likely to be annoying and confusing. 
Granted the necessary patience to overcome this difficulty 
what does the reader learn of Bach from this author? 
Much of the book is spent in description, more or less 
vivid, of the way in which Bach appeals to the author, 
and often that appeal is so much one of personal emotion as 
to give but little help to others. Mr. Boughton writes 
thoughtfully, however, of the relation between Bach’s art 
and his religion, though his theories, based upon rather 
insecure premisses, are apt to bewild. For instance, how 
can he justify the claim that polyphony, identified with 
the principle of the rights of the individual, is the 
special product of Protestantism, in face of the testi- 
mony of history to its birth and development within the 
Catholic Church ? This is an instance, among many less 
glaring ones, which leaves the peg ny eee | feeling that 
much of Mr. Boughton’s writing is the result of his per- 
sonal feeling or his propensity for evolving theories, and 
is irrespective of the facts of Bach’s life and music. This 
becomes most misleading in his treatment of the great 
Mass in B minor, where he contents himself with invent- 
ing a cheap programme for the music. One sentence, 
referring to the second “‘ Kyrie,” is sufficient example: 

It is as if the memory of Christ’s assurances was suddenly 
extinguished by a sense of personal guilt. The theme with its 


characteristic diminished second [he means“ diminished third '"] seems 
like the expression of a heart straining at the leashes of Hell, 


In dealing with the music for clavier Mr. Boughton 
allows his readers to get nearer to the subject, and does 
not, as here, stand between them and it. He writes of 
the “Forty-eight” as one who has played them and 
thought about them, but his hasty way of despatching 
the concerted music makes us fear that he knows very 
little about it. We join heartily with him in his wish to 
break down the notion that ‘‘ Bach spells Fugue and 
that Fugue spells Dulness,” and if his book does some- 
thing in this cause it will not have been written in vain. 
We think, however, that the fallacy has not so strong a 
hold as he imagines, and that a visit to St. Anne’s, Soho, 
to the Temple Church on certain Sunday afternoons, or 
to St. Paul’s Cathedral on Tuesday in Holy Week will 
convince most people that, if the love of ‘‘ The Messiah ” 
is strong, and none would wish it otherwise, it is no longer 
the *‘ musical monomania ” of which Mr. Boughton com- 
plains; but that people are slowly and surely coming to 
realise how great a heritage they possess in the Cantatas 
and “ Passions’ of Bach. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


A DEFENCE OF THE “PLAIN MAN” 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1r,—Your issue of July 6 contained a perfect tornado of 
invective against the person variously called ‘‘ the man in the 
street,” ‘“‘the plain man” or curtly “the fool.” Never since 
the days of the early Saturday Review have I read anything 
so ill-tempered and superior in tone as most of the articles in 
this number. That on “the man in the street” was not only 
ill-tempered but especially cruel in its unchristian attitude. 
The author makes Christianity entirely a matter for experts, 
whom the “ plain man’”’ is to follow obsequiously without 
questioning, and ignores the fact that it was the experts that 
from the earliest days, from the Schoolmen with their topsy- 
turvy logic, and down to the present day, have made Christ’s 
word of no avail through their traditions, and divided 
Christianity into innumerable hostile camps. 

The erudite, the scholarly, usually have some twist in their 
brains, which makes them cavillers, hair-splitters. formula- 
risers, a petty, inhuman crew with no large sympathisers and 
without a glimmering of a — of the bigness of Christ 
who spoke to plain men and fools, publicans and sinners, 


The fault of the plain man has always been too great obsequi- 
ousness to “his betters," not the immodesty of the latter. 
No doubt your critic was technically in the right in con- 
founding the author of “a plain man’s faith’ with the two 








sayings attributed to Christ, but the fact is that the majority 
of thinking men have at last ignored their hornbook mentors 
and have decided that these ‘‘ mysteries” are simply nonsense 
and have thrown the Prayer Book to the winds as a tissue of 
absurdities, All that is nonsensical in the Bible will, as 
Matthew Arnold foresaw, follow the same fate as far as Faith 
is concerned, although its place as the greatest literature of a 
great people will never be lost. 

Faith is not to be compared with the binomial theorem. 
Good heavens, every butcher, baker and candlestick-maker 
wants to be saved, and how is that to come about if he cannot 
understand, and how is he to understand if his pastors pre- 
sent him with conundrums? Your critic remarks that “‘ one 
is not aware that any treatises have been written to show that 
two and two really make five.” He ignores that more treatises 
have been written on a similar dogma than on any other 
subject in the world, namely, that ‘‘ Three are one, and one is 
three.”” The Schoolmen defended such things with all their 
Gilbert and Sullivan logic. The present apologists prefer to 
call ita mystery. Plain men take the statement in the same 
spirit as your critic has done in the little proposition on 
addition. We can all understand how these accretions have 
gradually surrounded all religions, Buddhism, Mahometanism, 
etc., and we can smile at them, but all, especially the incor- 
rigibly sentimental English, are chary of calling their own 
dogmas “nonsense.” It is this modesty and piety which 
accounts for ‘‘the confused and deplorable state of mind 
which calls itself modern thought,” but it is a state of transi- 
tion. “ Plain men” are becoming impatient, and will no 
longer put up with apologists of the present day, who have 
not even the courage of their forbears but answer the most 
vital questions in the spirit of the Girton girl whose conclusion 
ina paper of geometry was, “‘ Therefore the angle ABC is 
equal to the angle ABD, for reasons which I am not atliberty 
to disclose.” 

Your critic is singularly unhappy in his illustrations from 
the realm of art, He jeers at ‘‘ the boobies who abused 
Burne-Jones’s pictures after seeing them.” Now although I 
am a plain man on other questions, I have some knowledge 
and “ flair” about pictures both as painter and critic (I wrote 
criticisms for the ACADEmy desultorily for nearly a year, and 
also for the Burlington Magazine), and I can assure him that 
neither I nor any other modern critic of standing considers 
Burne-Jones worthy of abuse. We have learnt too much 
recently of the great Florentines to care even to abuse these 
anzmic posturings when we have once taken in such a picture 
as Botticelli’s Calumny. Ask any painter, my dear sir, notan 
Academician, and then confess that the plain man was in the 
right all along. 

Similarly Mr. Wake Cooke, an expert too, as I gather, and 
his remark that “ Leighton’s work was the essence of refine- 
ment, and he was one of the greatest draughtsmen who ever 
lived—most of the old masters being mere children compared 
with him.’’ Your critic ignores the fact that experts are in 
perpetual strife and cannot therefore be blindly followed but 
checked with whatever brain the poor plain man has at his 
disposal. For J should say that Leighton’s work was the 
quintessence of vulgarity, and as for his drawing, those who 
were responsible for the hanging at the Old Masters, were 
distinctly cruel to his memory in hanging a drawing by Ingres 
in the centre of Leighton’s pretty brown and white posing 
ladies. How do you suppose that the great men, the men 
acknowledged by pedant and peasant alike, Shelley whom 
Byron his friend thought nothing of, Schumann whom his 
friend Mendelssohn patronised but never appreciated, ulti- 
mately came by their own? Was it because some spectacled, 
frowsy professor, hornbook and pointer in hand, demonstrated 
their excellence? Never; it was time and the innumerable 
herd of plain men that did the business. The plain man is 
slow but he is sure; he is like the wheels of God which grind 
slowly but they grind exceeding small. 

BERNHARD SICKERT. 


{Mr. Bernhard Sickert refers to Mr. Wake Cooke as “ your 
critic." Mr. Wake Cooke is not our critic and is in no way 
connected with the Acapgamy. His remarks about Leighton 
were contained, as Mr. Sickert must be well aware, in a letter 
to the ACADEMY in which he violently dissented from our own 
views. With reference to the remainder of Mr. Sickert’s letter 
our Reviewer writes:—“I am very glad to have seen Mr. 
Bernhard Sickert’s letter. To tell the truth I was feeling some 
qualms about ‘the man in the street’—I mean, I was 
wondering whether he really existed at all, whether I was not 
scoring an immense triumph over a phantom of my own 
creation, I know better now: the man in the street is real 
enough, and his name is Sickert. His definition has also been 
made clearer; it is: ‘One who talks confidently concerning 
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matters of which he knows nothing.’ For example: Mr. 
Sickert says: ‘The author . . . ignores the fact that it was 
the experts that from the earliest days, from the Schoolmen 
with their topsy-turvy logic . . . have made Christ’s word of 
no avail,’ etc. etc. Now the age of the Scholastic Philosophy 
can hardly be dated before the eleventh century, and the 
eleventh century cannot be called the ‘earliest days." Why 
should Mr, Sickert allude to the Schoolmen whom he has never 
read, of whose position in ea he is profoundly 
ignorant ? He does so because heis aplainman. Whatdoes 
he mean by ‘topsy-turvy logic’? He does not know; he 
has not the faintest idea. He is utterly and completely 
ignorant of what logic is, of its rules, its methods and its 
objects—and so heis obliged to talk about it, being a plain 
man. Iam sure he hates doing this; but being in the street he 
must do as the street does, Then again; after rebuking me 
for my ‘unchristian’ attitude, he goes on to say that the 
sayings of Christ are ‘simply nonsense." I beg his pardon: 
the sayings are only ‘attributed ’' to Christ, One must shrink, 
truly, from trusting St. John and the whole Catholic Church 
in the matter; since the depths of nescience in the person of 
Mr. Sickert have other views. 

“Mr, Sickert wants to know how the butcher and his like are 
to be saved if their pastors present them with conundrums. 
It must be answered, firstly, that not only to the butcher but 
to men of the most exalted genius does the whole Universe 
appear as the greatest of all mysteries, as the most tremendous 
of allenigmas. So, if the pastor were to present the Universe 
and Salvation in the Universe as a simple matter, just an 
affair of large sympathy and ‘ bigness’ and all that kind of 
thing—well the pastor would be telling naughty stories, and 
the butcher and Mr. Sickert and the rest of them would suffer. 
Secondly, it may be said that sometimes to those of humble 
heart, to those who are not quite sure that they are ‘ thinking 
men,’ the enigma in the dark mirror becomes a shining _ 
and a truth most evident. One must apologise to Mr. 
Sickert for this indirect reference to the riddle in the mirror. 
The writer of the phrase was ‘a man with a twist in his 
brains,’ in other words, an apostle. 

“ T have no time to take this interesting letter point by point. 
One is glad to be set right about Burne-Jones; he is not even 
worthy of abuse, it seems, from the ‘critic of standing.’ As 
a layman, one is modest; but is it possible that a ‘critic of 
standing’ is another synonym for ‘the man in the street’ ? 
Mr. Sickert does not say of what standing: 

‘* Finally, before Mr. Sickert makes any more jokes about the 
highest mysteries of the Christian Faith, might I counsel him 
to gather together some shreds of information about some- 
thing or other. Let him go to some heey | professor ’—a 
pupil teacher, even, would do—and learn a few dates. He 
would be spoilt asa ‘plain man,’ certainly ; but there would 
be plenty of the species left, and I am sure it would be 
delightful to hear Mr. Sickert talking about anything of which 
he possessed some stray fragments of correct intormation. 
It would be novel too.”—Ep.] 


‘“‘AUTHOR’S AS OPIUM-EATERS” 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 

Sir,—In the Acapremy of the 3oth inst., J. C. H. in his 
article on ‘‘ Authors as Opium-Eaters”’ states, ‘“‘Now take 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti. He was a victim of chloral, of which 
opium forms the principal ingredient,” I beg to suggest that 
J. C. H. is incorrect. 

Opium is the inspissated juice of the half ripe capsule of the 
poppy (Papaver somniforum) ; it is a very complex substance, 
containing a large number of bases combined with sulphuric 
and meconic acids, such as morphine, codeine, thebaine, 
papaverine, narcotine and narceine. 

Chloral, or to give it its full name, Inchloraldehyde, is 
formed by the prolonged action of chlorine on ethyl alcohol. 
It also can be obtained from starch by distillation with 
hydrochloric acid and manganese dioxide, It is in no way 
related to opium. 

Geo. LI. SINGLETON, 

July 22. 


[We have also received a letter from Mr. A. M. Ross to the 
same effect.--ED.] 


“OUIDA” 
To the Editor of Tot ACADEMY 
Sir,—I was very pleased to see that you pleaded the case of 
Ouida’s literary merits, even though you seemed to shrink 
from wr so on the grounds of her popularity as a novelist. 
Some of the finest writings in our language is to be found in 





novels, and I think many of Ouida’s exquisite descriptions of 
scenery in her “Italian” novels are only second—if second 
they be—to those by Ruskin. The people who have plenty of 
time for golf or bridge, but little or none for novels, and those 
who only read them for the sake of the plot or the story, are 
mostly they who speak contemptuously of them. I wish 
some newspaper would obtain Ouida’s permission to start a 
subscription to enable her many admirers to contribute 
towards her additional comforts. 
NEMO. 
July 20. 
STEVENSON’S DONKEY 
To the Editor of THz ACADEMY 

Sir,—Without the slightest desire to be otherwise than 
grammatical and courteous to Mr. Baring Gould's reviewer 
upon page 698 of your last issue, he may be reminded that 
Stevenson’s companion in his travels was named Modestine. 


CHARLES ScotT MONCRIEFF. 
July 20. 





A TERRIBLE OUTRAGE 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1r,— You have misquoted me in a note in your issue of the 
twentieth, and you have done so designedly, and very meanly. 
I am represented as saying, “the more masculine and /ess 
delicate minds among men dislike women except in their 
sexual relations,” This is what I said, as you know very well, 
“the more masculine, and therefore more delicate, minds among 
men dislike women a in their sexual relations, as mothers, 
wives, lovers, sisters.” You have changed my “and therefore 
more delicate ’’ into “less delicate,” and you have suppressed 
the important conclusion of my sentence. This is the basest 
lie that has been acted in the name of literary criticism. 
There can be no excuse. The only thing for you to do is to 
resign the editorship of the ACADEMY and make room for 
some honester man. 

Joun Davipson, 


[We cannot regret that we inadvertently misquoted Mr. 
Davidson’s words, since our mistake has had the effect of 
drawing this elegant protest from him.—EbD. ]} 








BOOKS RECEIVED 


‘BIOGRAPHY 
Lewes, G. H. Goethe’s Life at Weimar, 1775-1779. Greening, 
2s. 6d. net. 
DRAMA 


Minor Dramas. By William D. Howells. In 2 volumes. Edin- 
burgh: David Douglas, 5s. net. 
EDUCATIONAL 
Der Goldene Vogel and other Tales. A German Reader with 
Exercises. By Walter Reppmann. Dent, Is. 4d. 
French Speech and Spelling. A first guide to French Pronuncia- 
tion. By S. A. Richards. Dent, 8d. 
FICTION 
Bentley, Harry. The Love of his Life. Lane, 6s. 
Hamilton, Anthony. Zhe Palm-Oil Ruffian. Greening, 6s. 
Brady, Cyrus Townsend. Richard the Brazen. Greening, 6s. 
Knight, Maud C. Chance the Changeling. Greening, 6s. 
Cleeve, Lueas. The Mascotte of Park Lane. Greening, 6s. 
Lighton, William R. Zhe Shadow of a Great Rock. Putnams, 
6s 


The Eternal Dawn. By A. Egmont Hake and David Christie 

Murray. Everett, 6s. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Koebel, W.H. Modern Argentina. The El Dorado of To-day. 
With Notes on Uruguay and Chili. Griffiths, 12s. 6d net. 

The Great Eastern Railway Company's Tourist-Guide to the 
Continent. Edited by Percy Lindley, 6d. 

Harris, J. Henry. Aly Devonshire Book. Plymouth: The 
Western Morning News Co., 3s. 6d. net. 

Cordova: A City of the Moors. By Albert F. Calvert and Walter 
M. Gallichan, Lane, n.p. 





[The book reviewed in our last week’s issue under the title 
“Muther’s ‘History of Painting’’’ was Messrs. Putnam’s 

ublication. We regret that in the sub-heading Messrs. Dent’s 
book “ The History of Modern Painting” was given.] 
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sae “se Is a paper specially suited for those who spend the week-end away 

: | from town. It keeps them in touch with the ideas that are 

| moving men and the thoughts they are thinking. No other 

paper gives in so concise a form a summary of the important 

things happening in the world. For all residents in the country 
or abroad it is a most useful journal. 











Please send me the ACADEMY for the next oe eee 


PUBLIC OPINION can be had of all Newsagents 
months, I enclose remittance value or it will be sent post-free to any address in the 


United Kingdom for 10s, 10d. per annum, or 


abroad for 13s., and pro rata for shorter periods. 
Name 





Orders should be addressed to The Manager, 
mnie . PUBLIC OPINION 
30 & 31 Temple House, Tallis Street, London, E.Cy 


Address Specimen copy on receipt of postcard 
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LIBRARY 
DE LUXE 


The Booklovers Library aims exclusively 
to appeal to the refined and cultured ; 
the man or woman who wants the newest 
and best books of the day in fresh, clean 
condition. It delivers books in London and 
to any part of the United Kingdom, It 
gives you a carriage-paid service or not, just 
as you wish. It gives you the books you 
want when you want them. It is up-to- 
date in every particular. 

Send your name and address to the Librarian 
for a Free Trial Subscription of four books 
for ten days so that you may test its service. 














The Booklovers Library 


I7, Hanover Street, London, W. 
And at Harred's Limited, Brompton Road, S.W. 





NEWNES’ THIN PAPER GLASSICS 


These mesming and portable volume: are small enough for the pocket (63x 4 in. x 

2 in. thick), yet large enough for the bookshelf. Printed in large type, on thin but 

ne Opaque paper, with Photogravure Frontispiece and Title-page to each 

lume, printed on Japanese vellum, and in a damty binding, they make an ideal 
pouat, 


Cloth, 3s. net; limp lambskin, 3s. 6d. net per volume. Postage 3d. extra 


SCOTT’S POEMS. Editd by Professor Wirt1am Knic 
THE Avon GRAPH AND CONFESSIONS OF DE 


QUINCEY 
BYRON’S WORKS. 
ADDISON’S 
SPENSER'S FAERIE QUEENE. : vols. 
EVELYN’S DIARY. 
LAMB'S WORKS. 
THE VISION OF DANTE. 
PEACOCK’S NOVELS. 


E 
BOSWELL’S LIFE oF DR. JOHNSON. 2 vols. 
HAWTHORNE’S NEW ENGLAND ROMANCES. 
TEN a aha PO 


EMS. 
POEMS OF WORDSWORTH. 
THE SHORTER WORKS OF WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR 
LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE. 


ots 
CAPTAIN COOK’S BOF AGES. 


MARCO FOLes VELS 
ROSSETTI’S E AREY ITALIAN POETS. 
PM) Nas te ts OF BENVENUTO CELL 
HE POEMS OF SAMUEL TAYLOR GOLERIDGE. 
HOMERS MEIADS. Translated by Ggorce CHAPMAN 
ats ODYSSEYS AND SHORTER POEMS. Translated 


bed EORGE CHAPMAN. 
sw S JOURNAL TO STELLA. 
B NSON’S 2 Fae AND POEMS. 
H maICKS POEM 
MISCELLANEOUS "WORKS yy one GOLDSMITH. 
ian NOVELS OF URENC 
ARLOWE'S PLays: AND SOEMSN 


“The ‘Thin Paper’ Classics is Reaping wel —_ lay of everything else we know of in 
its own particular line. The selection for it has never yet descended jin 
Standard from the ewan Poms and = it is as RJ and comprehensive as any reasonable 
mind could wish.”—Patt Mar, Gazetre. 























The New Album 


of Modes 
“The Recognised Fashion Authority ” 





Edited by MISS A. MEEHAN 





F The “ New Album” is published on the 20th of each month 
and is on Sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents throughout the 
Kingdom. 


PRICE 1/s MONTHLY 


The “ New Album” is a Ladies’ Paper of the very highest 
class, and is three months in advance of all other Fashion 
Journals. 


Annual Subscription to any part of the 
World, 15/= post free. 


Where any difficulty is experienced in obtaining a copy, 
send Js. 3d. for a specimen, Post Free, to the Manager, “ New 
Album,” 95 Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 


SELECTIONS FROM 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY'S 


PUBLICATIONS 


(PERMANENT MONOCHROME CARBON). 


THE OLD MASTERS. tit Natoni 


Collections, including the National Gallery, London ; the Louvre, 
Dresden, Florence, etc. 











MODE RN ART A Numerous Collection of Re- 

= productions from the Royal 

Academy, the Tate Gallery, the Walker Art Gallery, the Luxem- 
bourg, etc, 
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G. F. WATTS, R.A. inisttre copied in Per 


manent Autotype. 





ROSSETTI, BURNE-JONES: 


A Representative Series of Works by these Painters. 





ETCHINGS AND DRAWINGS 


by REMBRANDT, HOLBEIN, ARCHER, MERYON, etc. 











Prospectuses of above issues will be sent free on application. 
Full particulars of all the Company's publications are given in 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. 


ENLARGED EpITION, with Hundreds of Miniature Photographs and 
Tint-Blocks of Notable Autotypes. 


For convenience of reference the publications are arranged alphabetically 
under Artists’ Names. Post free, ONE SHILLING. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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